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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 


currently. 
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Developing Relations of Mutual Trust and Respect 


Address by Secretary Dulles? 


I am happy to meet with this distinguished 
group of representatives of the American Repub- 
lics. Our 7, pie where all of our 21 countries 
meet as equals, symbolizes the unity and fraternity 
of our inter-American fellowship. 

This fellowship holds a s aaa place in the in- 
ternational relations of the United States. Hemi- 
spheric solidarity was our earliest major foreign 
policy, and it remains central with us. Today, 
that solidarity is illustrated by this building in 
which we meet [the Pan American Union] and 
by what goes on within it. 

I have on many occasions, notably at Assem- 
blies of the United Nations and at the Japanese 
Peace Conference, enjoyed and profited by the 
opportunity of working with representatives of 
your countries. Now, as Secretary of State, I 
shall have an even wider and more continuous 
opportunity. 

The profit which we derive from that relation- 
ship relates not merely to our fellowship in time 
of war as comrades in arms. We also profit from 
the achievements of the peoples of Latin America 
in many fields of endeavor. The artists, musi- 
cians, and writers of Latin America contribute 
greatly to our culture. Your statesmen, jurists, 
and men of other professions have greatly pro- 
moted the science of human relations. Asa io 
yer, who has long devoted himself to international 
affairs, I have studied with admiration and ad- 
vantage the work of your international lawyers 
and the doctrines of international law which they 
have espoused, and which the civilized world has 
largely accepted. 

The Organization of American States consti- 
tutes one of the outstanding achievements in the 
history of our 21 countries. It reflects the highest 
aspirations of our people for peace, liberty, and 
well-being. In its manifold activities, it gives 
expression to the political, economic, and cultural 


1 Made before the Council of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States at Washington on Mar. 23 (press release 153). 
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aspects of our national lives. Finally, its success 
in establishing a system of cooperation for secu- 
rity and welfare cannot fail to strengthen our 
faith that an equally effective and beneficial rela- 
tionship may be established among all the nations 
of the world. That is indeed the purpose of the 
United Nations, a purpose to which we all sub- 
scribe. 

Because the United Nations does not yet realize 
all the hopes of its founders, and because abuse of 
the veto power has weakened its capacity to pro- 
vide security, it is necessary to have regional 
collective-security organizations. The first and 
most embracing of such regional associations is 
that which was created by the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance concluded at Rio 
de Janeiro in 1947. I well recall the struggle at 
San Francisco to eliminate from the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals the clause which would have pre- 
vented, or at least given the Soviet Union a veto 
power over, such a regional and collective-security 
arrangement as was created by the Rio Pact. For 
that result, the late Senator Vandenberg, one 
of your great friends, is entitled to lasting 
recognition. 

It is good that, at San Francisco, we opened the 
way to regional associations for collective security 
despite the strong objection of the Soviet Union. 
That prime objector of 1945 has now become a 
source of grave danger. That danger makes it 
vital that there be intimate and strong pan- 
American solidarity. We must demonstrate in 
terms of the lives of our peoples that the free na- 
tions can provide a better way of life. Also we 
must strengthen our capacity to defend ourselves 
from a foe that can attack both from without and 
from within—by open aggression or by subversion. 
Subversion, we should remember, has been the pre- 
ferred method which has already brought some 
800 million people into bondage, which is degrad- 
ing and which denies the spiritual nature of man. 

You may be confident that the Government of 
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the United States will seek to do its part to invigo- 
rate the spirit of solidarity and cooperation, which 
has joined our people in the past, and on the con- 
tinuance of which the future of human dignity so 
largely depends. 

I can assure you that President Eisenhower has 
a deep interest in the development of good rela- 
tions between our nations. His interest in Nato 


and in Korea is matched by his interest in the 
Americas. I recall his visit to Brazil and Mexico 
when he was Chief of Staff. He and I often talk 
together about hemispheric solidarity and I can 
say with assurance that it is the purpose of this 
administration to pursue with increased vigor and 
effectiveness the development of relations of 
mutual trust and respect with our sister Republics, 


U.S. Capital Investment in Latin America 


by John M. Cabot 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs * 


You have asked me to speak to you as the re- 
cently appointed Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, and I deeply appreciate 
your invitation. You want to hear my thoughts 
about our relations with our sister Republics, and 
I should like to give you some idea of the perplexi- 
ties I am aware of as I assume office. I hope that 
nearly 20 years of varied experience in this field 
may tend to light my path and not to obfuscate 
my vision. 

Practically everybody in the United States 
agrees on our policy objectives in this hemisphere. 
We want good relations with our sister Republics. 
We want to cooperate with them. We want peace 
and democracy and continental solidarity and due 
process of law and sovereign equality and mutual 
assistance against aggression. Amid such noble 
sentiments and overflowing good will my job 
ought to be easy—but it isn’t. For these lovely 
— conceal but do not destroy a great many 
1ard ugly facts which make it difficult to attain 
our objectives in this hemisphere. In other words, 
any fool can see what we want to do; the question 
is in what way, practically speaking, can we go 
about doing it, and how do we get people to give 
up their own interests and prejudices for the 
common good ? 

One of the difficulties of diplomacy is that in 
public we must generally deal in mellifluous 


* Address made before the Joint Meeting of the Export 
Managers Club and the Export Advertising Association at 
New York on Mar. 17 (press release 139). 
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phrases, but in our work we must deal with hard 
facts. If they admit of an easy solution it is 
fine—practically no one ever hears of the incident 
and that’s that; but if there is no easy solution, 
then everyone jumps to the conclusion that the 
diplomats have put their foot in it again, and in 
the ensuing nate uproar the diplomats’ task be- 
comes yet harder. I might add that diplomats 
aren’t paid to solve easy problems. Let me 
illustrate. 

At the recent Caracas conference? our delega- 
tion was confronted by a series of more or less 
strongly expressed views. Many other delega- 
tions felt that their countries had been unfairly 
treated in terms of trade; that over a period of 
years the raw materials they produced had tended 
to fall in price in relation to the prices of manu- 
factured goods they had to import. Others 
wanted to stop the development of synthetics 
which competed with their natural products. A 
number felt that it was unfair that the dollar re- 
serves they accumulated during the war by selling 
to us should have dropped sharply after the war 
in terms of what they then wanted to buy from us. 

You would probably say that these positions 
were eeaseaiiia: Perhaps they were; but other 
points made by our Latin friends in Caracas were 
not so unreasonable. They complained of our 


?Mr. Cabot headed the U.S. delegation to the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council’s conference at 
Caracas in February. For text of an address which he 
made there on Feb. 11, see BULLETIN of Mar. 2, 1953, p. 338. 
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customs barriers, which keep out their products 
and force them to send us raw materials rather 
than semimanufactured items. They wanted us 
to give some tax advantage to American invest- 
ments abroad to encourage such investments. 
And they frankly found it hard to understand that 
we gave them practically no eee aid. I do not 
think they quite approved the blunt appeal of 
one delegate: “divisas, no sonrisas” (foreign ex- 
change, not smiles), but they unquestionably felt 
that those who made a nuisance of themselves 
were better rewarded than those who cooperated. 
To give another illustration of the kind of thin 
that disturbs them: In September 1952, we canal 
a trade agreement with Venezuela. From our 
viewpoint it was intended to protect an important 
export market and incidentally to safeguard im- 
portant American investments. From the Vene- 
zuelan viewpoint it was intended to secure a vital 
foreign outlet on which the entire economic life 
of the country depended. Today there are some 
21 bills before Congress which would in effect 
repudiate this agreement. I am not going to de- 
scribe to you at length what is likely to happen 
if one of these bills should pass; you le: 
will readily appreciate that if we should thus 
break an international commitment it will not 
only damage your business in Venezuela but also 
prejudice our interests throughout the Americas. 


Cooperation—A Two-Way Street 


In other words, cooperation is a two-way 
street, and we must be sure it is kept so. I know 
how keenly you here appreciate that, and how 
hard you are working to see that the paths of 
international trade are not blocked. Whatever 
we do to hamper trade will not only be reflected 
in our trade with our sister Republics, it will be 
reflected in their political orientation, and in the 
defense of the free world against Communist 
aggression. We simply cannot afford to take a 
narrow view of our national interest. 

We had a striking illustration at Caracas of 
the willingness of other republics to cooperate 
with us when benefits to both sides were apparent. 
At the very beginning of the conference, the Co- 
lombian delegation, strongly backed by several 
others, said that they were disturbed by the ef- 
fects on the confidence of foreign investors of re- 
cent attacks on foreign capital in various countries 
and by the reaction in the United States to a re- 
cent U. N. resolution. Heartened by President 
Eisenhower’s statement in his State of the Union 
message that foreign investment should be en- 
couraged, they insisted on introducing a special 
resolution emphasizing, with no qualifying 
phrases, the importance of instilling confidence 
in foreign investors. They wanted to make it 
clear that the great majority of our sister Re- 
publics welcome American capital, because they 
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have discovered that on the balance it brings them 
very substantial benefits. 

he resolution passed with but one abstention. 
Our sister Republics grasped the hand which 
President Eisenhower had extended. And what 
happened? Practically nothing. The people of 
the United States—even the business com- 
munity—were apparently too busy. 


Benefits of Foreign Capital Investment 


Practically everyone in North and South 
America alike agrees on the importance of foreign 
capital investment in underdeveloped countries. 
That isn’t the question. From the viewpoint of 
the investor, the question is: “Will my capital be 
safe, and will the rate of return be adequate con- 
sidering the risks involved?” Unless he considers 
the circumstances favorable, he is not going to 
put his capital in unfamiliar surroundings. By 
the same token, the country in which the invest- 
ment is to be made will ask: “Will this investment 
be to our national advantage? Will it develop our 
economy and raise our living standards, or will it 
merely mean that greedy foreigners will despoil 
our national resources, gouge our people, and op- 
press their employees?” 

In candor let us say that both sides can point to 
horrible historical examples. At the same time, 
let me say—and I think you will agree with me— 
that investments of foreign capital can bring great 
benefits both to the investor and to the country in 
which the capital is invested. More and more 
foreign countries and American investors are 
working together to produce such situations. 

To this end we have sought to negotiate invest- 
ment treaties with a number of countries. Such 
treaties can serve a very useful purpose by laying 
down agreed rules under which American invest- 
ments in foreign countries may operate. I want 
to emphasize, however, that it is the spirit rather 
than the letter which really matters in the protec- 
tion of American investors. The most solemn 
treaties and constitutional guarantees can be torn 
up, and have been torn up. A foreign company 
is not even protected by the fact that it is demon- 
strably benefiting the country in which it is lo- 
cated. Its real and ultimate protection is a belief 
among the people of that country that it is to their 
advantage that the company should continue to 
operate. 

This is a very real challenge. In our sister Re- 
publics there is much poverty and illiteracy; ideas 
cannot, as with us, find their own price level in 
a free market. The peoples to the south of us are 
aflame with determination to improve their ma- 
terial lot—stimulated alike by the, to them, fabu- 
lous American living standards and by strident 
Communist agitation. They realize the need for 
social reforms to correct age-old abuses, and it is 
not surprising that foreign companies are among 
the earliest victims of such programs of reform. 
Obviously they are immense aggregations of 
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wealth, their American employees enjoy a much 
higher standard of living than their Hint em- 
ployees, and they are a Note that each of 
these points leaves a corroding impression on the 
unwary mind, and none of them is at all pertinent 
to the real question: “Is it really beneficial to 
the country to have the company operating in it?” 


Safeguards for Investors 


There, I feel, is a field in which American com- 
panies operating in Latin America still have a 
great deal todo. We must not only prove to our- 
selves that those operations are benefiting the 
countries and are enlightened in a social and labor 
sense. It is increasingly important that the broad 
masses in Latin America should be convinced that 
it is to their direct interest that foreign companies 
operating in their countries should have proper 
safeguards. Our companies are aware of the im- 
portance of public relations in the United States. 
In Latin America, where the swings in public emo- 
tion—and action—are so vastly wider and the 
hazards to invested capital correspondingly 
greater, the importance of favorable public 
opinion is vital. 

For the most part American companies operat- 
ing in Latin America have nothing to be ashamed 
of ; on the contrary, they usually pay better wages, 
provide better housing and working conditions 
and, in general, give their employees more bene- 
fits than local employers. If some are less far- 
sighted than others—if some, for example, do not 
realize that developed, responsible trade unionism 
is one of the best guarantees against violent eco- 
nomic radicalism—few of them today can be ac- 
cused of exploitation. On the contrary, American 
companies operating in Latin America are often 
leading the way to that higher standard of living 
to which Latin Americans aspire. I do not, I am 
sure, need to tell you that nationalization has hurt 
rather than helped Latin America; it has not pro- 
duced the national benefits either for the workers 
or national economies as a whole that private en- 
terprise could have produced. On the contrary, 
by disturbing the confidence of investors, both for- 
eign and domestic, it has tended to perpetuate 
those lower living standards in our sister Repub- 
lics which we are seeking to cooperate with them 
to raise. 

Let me nonetheless reiterate to you the vital 
need of convincing public opinion in the other 
American Republics of the benefits accruing from 
American investments. Social reform is coming. 
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It may come by evolution or by revolution. There 
are reactionary elements in every country in this 
hemisphere which do not want social reform, 
They are willing to tie down the safety valve and 
to wait for the boiler to burst. In many countries, 
liberal elements, confronted by such intransigent 
opposition, have more and more fallen under Com. 
munist influence. To my mind there is nothing 
more dangerous from the viewpoint of long-range 
American policy than to let Communists, with 
their phoney slogans, seize the leadership of social 
reform. We simply cannot afford to identify our- 
selves with the elements which would tie down the 
social safety valve. That wouldn’t protect our 
national interests; it wouldn’t even for long pro- 
tect our investments. 

The problems of Latin America today are 
largely economic. A vital element in their solution 
must be a flow of capital into our sister Republics 
in an atmosphere of mutual confidence. That is 
the way that the United States developed, and 
that is the best and surest way for them to develop. 
Today the atmosphere is somewhat poisoned. The 
Communists and their allies, witting and unwit- 
ting, have made American companies the target 
of their agitation, despite the fact that American 
companies have often been spearheads of social 
progress. It is essential that they be identified 
with social progress not only in fact but also in 
the public mind. 

A vital job, then, confronts us. It is to convince 
the peoples of the other American Republics that 
the way of life we practice and recommend has 
definite, tangible benefits for them. Your Gov- 
ernment is doing its best to put that thought across, 
but it cannot do it alone. We need the cooperation 
of every American who has any business with our 
sister Republics. This is one facet of the implaca- 
ble challenge we face today. With your pride in 
individual enterprise, I am sure that you will help 
us to meet it worthily. Let us work together to 
solve this important problem, and let us take a 
long-term view of it. 


Letter of Credence 
Mexico 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Mexico, 
Manuel Tello, presented his credentials to the 
President on March 18, 1953. For the text of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and for the text of the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 143 of March 18. 
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Military Assistance to Latin America 


1. There has been some criticism of the military assistance program in 
Latin America on the grounds that it violates the best interests of the Latin 
American countries themselves. Is this charge valid? 

2. 100 percent of our vanadium imports come from Latin America. How 
many other strategic materials in short supply do we get from our Good 


Neighbors ? 


3. Enemy submarines scored. heavily in this hemisphere during World 
War II. What steps are being taken to prevent this from happening again ? 

4. A major problem of hemisphere defense is the military weakness of 
most Latin American nations. What are we doing in this important area to 
create stronger defensive forces? 

This survey provides the answer to these and other questions relating to 
cooperative military assistance arrangements in the Western Hemisphere. 


During World War II, the security of the West- 
ern Hemisphere was safeguarded by the collective 
efforts of the American Republics. A submarine 
offensive against American shipping early in 
World War II came perilously close to driving 
American vessels from the Atlantic sea lanes. 
Its success would have resulted in the virtual 
isolation of every American country, and in the 
modern world no nation can survive in isolation. 

The economies of many American Republics 
were in danger of collapse. Those nations, for 
example, which depend on petroleum from the 
United States and Venezuela would have been 
without oil. Those which depend on wheat im- 
ports would have been short of bread. Despite its 
wealth of natural resources, the United States 
would have faced economic problems of extreme 
gravity. 

The American nations were spared these dis- 
asters only because they united to build strong 
defenses. When the Axis threat was turned back, 
these countries resolved that they would set up 
permanent defenses to guard against future ag- 
gression. They had learned that the preserva- 
tion of peace and security in the Americas de- 
pends on cooperation. 

The Foreign Ministers of the American Re- 
publics who met at Washington in 1951 laid the 


Epitor’s Note: This survey is also available as De- 
partment of State publication 4917. For text of a typical 
agreement in the series which comprises the program of 
military assistance to Latin America—the agreement 
signed with Heuador on Feb. 20, 1952—see BULLETIN of 
Mar. 3, 1952, p. 336. 
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foundation for effective military cooperation by 
putting the lessons of World War II to valuable 
use. They directed the Inter-American Defense 
Board, on which each country is represented, to 
plan for the general defense of the hemisphere. 
They also recognized that preparations for de- 
fense, in the event of attack, would require self- 
help and mutual aid on the part of American 
Republics in the military and economic fields. 
The United States mutual security program in- 
cludes provisions for assisting Latin American 
countries to carry out their responsibilities with 





— 


| 1. To recommend to the American Republics that 

they orient their military preparation in such a way 
that, through self-help and mutual aid, and in ac- 
cordance with their capabilities and with their con- 
stitutional precepts, and in conformity with the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
they can, without prejudice to their individual self- 
defense and their internal security: (@) increase 
those of their resources and strengthen those of 
their armed forces best adapted to the collective 
defense, and maintain those armed forces in such 
status that they can be promptly available for the 
defense of the Continent; and (0b) cooperate with 
each other, in military matters, in order to develop 
the collective strength of the Continent necessary 
to combat aggression against any of them. 


—From Resolution III of the 
Final Act of the Fourth Meet- 
ing of Consultation of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs of the 
American States, Washington, 
D. C., March—April 1951. 
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respect to these decisions of the Foreign Minis- 
ters. In the Mutual Security Act of 1951, the 
Congress voted $38,150,000 for direct military as- 
sistance to Latin America. In 1952 the Congress 
added $51,685,750 to that sum. The money will 
be used to provide U. S. military assistance to 
those American Republics whose participation in 
missions important to the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere has been found by the President to 
be required in accordance with defense plans. 
Before providing assistance to any country, the 
United States enters into a bilateral military as- 
sistance agreement with that country. 


Reasons for Military Assistance 


The United States is giving military aid to Latin 
American countries because of three fundamental 
facts: 


1. This hemisphere is threatened by Communist 
aggression from within and without; 

2. The security of strategic areas in the hemi- 
sphere and of inter-American lines of communi- 
cation is vital to the security of every American 
Republic; and 

3. The protection of these strategic areas and 
communications is a common responsibility. 


A major problem of defense is the present lim- 
ited military capability of the nations of Latin 
America. Although many are willing to do their 
share of the defense job, they are unable to de- 
velop and support adequately equipped and 
trained forces. Therefore, if these American Re- 
publics are to assume a greater share of the burden 
of continental defense, we must help them 
strengthen their forces. By doing this we can re- 
lease thousands of U.S. soldiers for other duty. 


Types of Military Assistance 


We have offered three types of military assist- 
ance to Latin American nations: 


1. Direct grants of equipment and other assist- 
ance to certain countries to prepare their forces for 
specific hemisphere defense missions; 

2. Opportunities for purchasing U.S. weapons 
and equipment which Latin American countries 
require for their own and hemisphere defense; and 

3. The establishment of U.S. Army, Navy, and 
Air Force missions to help train Latin American 
armed forces. 


The money which the Congress has appropriated 
for direct aid to Latin America will provide train- 
ing and military equipment to protect key instal- 
lations and communications and help to assure the 
production and delivery of strategic materials in 
emergency periods. This aid is granted only for 
specific programs consistent with the defense plans 
of the Inter-American Defense Board. Our mili- 
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tary advisers will assess the military and ec ip. 
ment requirements in each of the countries, 

Latin American countries receiving equipment 
have specifically agreed to use it exclusively for 
missions important to the defense of the hemi- 
sphere. It consists of specialized items for air 
and marine antisubmarine patrol; for defense of 
coastal regions against naval, air, and submarine 
attack; and for the protection of strategic 
installations. 

Agreements with five American Republics— 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, and Peru—have 
already entered into force. Agreements with 
Brazil and Uruguay have been signed but require 
ratification before they become effective. Ne- 

otiations for an agreement with the Dominican 
Republic are in progress. 

The second type of assistance permits purchases 
of our military equipment for cash when approved 
by U.S. officials, as authorized in the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act of 1949. Procurement help 
in filling military requirements is also offered. 
For example, in 1951, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile 
each bought two light cruisers. Peru acquired 
three destroyer escorts and Uruguay, two. Co- 
lombia bought a U.S. frigate. These and other 
sales of equipment from excess U.S. stocks, at low 
prices, were permitted after explicit assurances 
that the vessels purchased would be devoted to 
hemisphere defense requirements. The presence 
of stronger naval forces in South American waters 
will free U.S. naval units for North Atlantic 
patrol and convoy duties, if the need arises. 

The third form of military assistance is the 
establishment of U.S. training missions in Latin 
America, at the request of the other governments. 
Training missions are now operating in most 
countries. These missions are purely advisory, 
and the principal costs are borne by the local 
governments. 

The over-all cost of these programs is small 
compared with our total foreign commitments. 
But these comparatively small programs make a 
major contribution to free-world strength by pre- 
paring Latin America to defend itself. 

The security of the peoples of Latin America 
and their political independence would be gravely 
endangered by an attack on any one of them. No 
country in the Western Hemisphere is self-sufli- 
cient; none could survive cut off from its neigh- 
bors and the rest of the free world. Each has a 
stake in the security of one of the world’s richest 
storehouses of strategic materials. Thus the eco- 
nomic and political vulnerability of our Latin 
American neighbors imposes the burden of hemi- 
sphere defense on them as well as on us. 


Peace in the Americas 


Peace in the Western Hemisphere depends not 
only upon peaceful relations among the American 
Republics but also upon their peaceful relations 
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with other nations. The first requisite for peace 
in the Americas has been established and guaran- 
teed by the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance (the Rio Treaty of 1947) and by other 
inter-American agreements. Through these 
agreements, the American Republics have pledged 
themselves to settle their disputes by negotiation 
rather than by war. They have forbidden the use 
of force or the threat of force in bargaining for 
economic or other concessions from a neighbor 
overnment. Each American state is equal under 
aw, and the rights of each are respected by the 
others. 

The second requisite—world peace—is yet to be 
realized. There is no guaranty of world peace 
so long as the Soviet Union and its satellites re- 
fuse to honor their international commitments 


under the United Nations Charter. It is there- 
fore essential that the Americas keep their guard 
up and their defenses strong. 


Continental Defense in World War Il 


As early as 1936, at Buenos Aires, the Ameri- 
can Republics realized what an Axis attack would 
mean to this hemisphere. At other inter-Ameri- 
can meetings from 1938 to 1942, they agreed to 
act together to repel any threat to the American 
continents. 

It was not long before events showed the de- 
cision to be wise. Although the battle lines of 
World War II never penetrated Latin American 
shores, the fighting spread to hemisphere waters. 
Axis submarines sank thousands of tons of mer- 











GEES The region defined by Article 4 of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal i 
signed at Rio de Janeiro on September 2 
1947. 
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chant shipping vital to the war effort and to the 
American economy. 

On February 16, 1942, a Nazi submarine shelled 
shore installations on the Caribbean island of 
Aruba. On the same date, in the vicinity of the 
island, enemy raiders torpedoed two British 
tankers, one U.S. tanker, one Dutch tanker, and 
three light draft tankers from Venezuela. All 
seven vessels carried Venezuelan oil urgently 
needed for hemisphere defense. 

To the south, after losing a dramatic engage- 
ment with two British cruisers, the crew of the 
German pocket battleship, the Graf Spee, scuttled 
her in the Rio de la Plata. 

Ashore, Axis agents engaged in espionage and 
sabotage and evoked vigorous countermeasures 
from Latin American governments. The hand- 
writing on the wall became apparent even to the 
doubters. 

The torpedoing of a Mexican vessel in the Gulf 
of Mexico, May 13, 1942, was followed within a 
few days by Mexico’s declaration of war. After 
losing five ships to Axis torpedoes in early August 
1942, Brazil also declared war on August 22. 


Defense Measures 


To meet the threat, the United States diverted 
to Latin America a substantial part of its mer- 
chant marine and segments of its fleet and air 
force. During the early days of the war that 
diversion meant great sacrifice because of the 
shortage of merchant carriers, warships, and 
planes. Many ships and a large number of lives 
were lost. For months no one was certain that 
we could maintain all the vital lines of commu- 
nication. It was only with the military assistance 
of a number of the other American Republics 
that the submarine campaign was stopped. 

With the consent of the nations concerned, over 
100,000 members of U.S. military forces were sta- 
tioned south of this country during World War II. 
Our southern neighbors freely volunteered the use 
of important air and naval bases as part of their 
contribution to the Allied cause. (These bases, 
incidentally, were just as freely returned to their 
owners by the United States at the conclusion 
of the war.) 

The best-known air bases were on the southern 
air route to Africa and Europe, particularly those 
on the Brazilian “hump.” The North African 
and Mediterranean campaigns could hardly have 
been so successful without them. The naval bases 
were a significant factor in beating off the Axis 
submarines that, in 1942, had threatened to cut 
surface contact with Europe. 

Latin American armed forces were strength- 
ened with the assistance of U.S. military and 
naval missions. A Brazilian infantry division 
fought valiantly in Italy, and Mexico made an 
air unit available for action in the Pacific. Latin 
American naval forces and facilities also con- 
tributed to the Allied war effort. 
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In short, security was a hemisphere concern jp 
World WarII. All the American Republics were 
fully aware that none could be safe without the 
support of the others. Nothing has happened 
since to alter that principle. 


The Communist Threat 


The actions of the Soviet bloc show little prom- 
ise of an early end to the obstructionist tactics of 
the Communists. They refuse to comply with 
traditional democratic standards of fair play and 
honest compromise of disagreements. ‘They pay 
lip service to the United Nations Charter, but they 
violate its spirit. They talk of negotiation but 
refuse to honor their pledges to refrain from 
aggression. They frequently speak of their desire 
for peace, but they persist in using naked force in 
Korea. 

Although the Soviet armies may not pose an 
immediate military threat to this hemisphere, we 
must always be prepared to meet naval and air 
attacks. Such attacks would seek to destroy, by 
blockade and isolation, the economy of every 
American Republic. Furthermore, the agents of 
communism, active throughout the Americas, con- 
stitute an internal menace. 

The Communists can, with tongue in cheek, en- 
dorse any aspiration of the Latin American people 
without fear of involving the Soviet Union. 
They can back any program, however irresponsi- 
ble, Semen they will not have to carry it out while 
they are not in power. Their purpose is to pro- 
mote neutralism and break up the unity of the 
hemisphere. 

One of their main targets is the United States 
military assistance program. Their propaganda 
against it has been loud and long. They have even 
convinced some responsible Latin American lead- 
ers that it violates the interests of the American 
Republics. Our best method of countering both 
propaganda and opinions based upon inadequate 
facts is to explain the military assistance program 
to the people of Latin America and to coordinate 
it with technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment. In this way the people can judge for them- 
selves how much they have to gain through inter- 
American cooperation. 


Charges Against the Program 


Numerous false charges have been leveled 
against the a cage of military assistance to Latin 
America. Some critics make these charges be- 
cause they do not understand the nature and scope 
of the program ; others, because they hope to profit 
from a propaganda campaign of distortion and 
misrepresentation. Among the charges most fre- 
quently heard are the following— 


The Charge: The military agreements will re- 
quire the sending of Latin American troops to 
Korea. 
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The Truth: The commitments are _ limited 


strictly to hemisphere defense. 


The Charge: They oblige Latin American 
troops to defend the United States. 


The Truth: They relate only to defense prob- 
lems south of the United States. 


The Charge: They are solely for the convenience 
of the United States. 


The Truth: They directly involve the highest 
national interests of every American Republic, 
since their purpose is to protect communications, 
to defend coastal areas, and to protect strategic 
areas vulnerable to enemy attack. 


The Charge: The military agreements invite 
aggression. 


The Truth: They deter potential aggressors and 
help preserve the peace, because they increase the 
ability of the American Republics to repel aggres- 
sion. 


The Charge: The agreements expand the obli- 
gations assumed by the American Republics under 
the Rio Treaty. 


The Truth: They ge | increase the ability of 
the countries receiving aid to carry out those ob- 
ligations. 


The Charge: The United States is acting con- 
trary to the principles of inter-American solidar- 
ity in entering into these agreements. 


The Truth: None of these agreements runs con- 
trary to the principles, practices, or obligations of 
hemispheric solidarity. 


The Charge: Our military assistance will give 
some of the countries of Latin America an unfair 
advantage over others. 


The Truth: The program is directed toward 
encouraging unity among the American Republics 
and strengthening them for a common defense 
against aggression. 


U.S. military assistance is no one-way street. 
The guiding principle of inter-American military 
relations is that defense must be a collective re- 
sponsibility. The aim is to raise the ability of 
Latin American states to carry their share of the 
load. Every Latin American patrol vessel, every 
antiaircraft battalion, every fighter squadron 
which is committed to hemisphere defense and 
adequately equipped and trained is a step toward 
full security. 

This is not a question of whether the Latin 
American countries or the United States gain more 
from such cooperation. Just as security is in- 
divisible, so are its specific benefits. For Latin 
America, it is important to protect the flow of es- 
sential civilian supplies. For the United States 
and the rest of the free world, the strategic ma- 
terials of Latin America are vital. 

Latin American countries import from the 
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United States machinery, iron, steel, chemicals 
foodstuffs, vehicles, electrical and agricultural 
equipment, and textiles. Our four major imports 
from Latin America are coffee, sugar, copper, and 
petroleum. In addition, Latin America supplies 
us with many other strategic materials necessary 
to defense production. 


Percentage of Total U. S. Imports of Selected 
Strategic Materials in Short Supply Received from 
Latin America (1950) 

Percent Material 

100: vanadium, quebracho 

Over 90: quartz crystals 
Over 80: castor bean oil, crude petroleum, fuel oil 
Over 70: cordage sisal 
Over 60: antimony, copper 
Over 50: beryl, bismuth, lead, cadmium 
Over 40: tungsten, zinc 

Note.—A significant percentage of imports of chromite, 


manila fibers, manganese, tin, wool, iron ore is also 
received from Latin America. 











The adjacent table shows a few of these vital 
materials we get from Latin America. It illus- 
trates graphically why sizable U.S. forces were 
diverted during World War II to protect hemi- 
sphere sea lanes and key installations. We and 
our neighbors in countries south of the Rio Grande 
are working hard to insure the future safety of 
these strategic areas and shipping lanes. This is 
the goal of current hemisphere defense arrange- 
ments. 

The Rio Treaty of 1947 provides the basis for 
inter-American mutual defense. The Washing- 
ton meeting of Foreign Ministers in 1951 applied 
the concept of collective defense to the realities of 
the present critical world situation. The actual 
putting into force of practical military measures 
for assuring adequate defense requires that the 
American Republics continue to work closely to- 
gether. This is the essence of the U.S. military 
assistance program—to make it possible for the 
American Republics to play an increasingly active 
role in collective measures for the preservation and 
security of the hemisphere. 


Evaluating Speeches of Soviet Premier 
Press Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 150 dated March 20 


I have been asked about the speeches of the new 
Soviet Premier who succeeded Stalin. I can say 
that we evaluate these speeches and we also try to 
evaluate the speeches of the top Russian leaders to 
see if we can find in them any hope of peace and 
any change in their past hostile intentions. I can 
say that we have evaluated these speeches but we 
do not receive any great comfort and we have 
not received any overtures through diplomatic 


channels. 
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Brazil Signs Torquay Protocol to GATT 
Press release 130 dated March 9 


The Department of State has been informed 
that on February 19, 1953, the Government of 
Brazil signed the Torquay Protocol to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Garr) at the 
headquarters of the United Nations in New York. 
The * ie of the Protocol require that the 
tariff concessions negotiated between the United 
States and Brazil, which have been withheld 
pending Brazil’s signature of the instrument, be 
om into effect 30 days after Brazil’s signature, on 

arch 21, 1953. 

The scope of U.S. negotiations with Brazil at 
Torquay in 1951 was limited because the two 
countries had concluded much more extensive 
negotiations at Geneva in 1947. The concessions 
exchanged at Torquay, however, supplement those 
previously negotiated at Geneva and should there- 
fore be considered as a part of a comprehensive 
whole. 

The new concessions which Brazil will make 
effective on March 21 include reductions in duty 
on preserved asparagus from 2.80 cruzeiros to 2.40 
cruzeiros per legal kilo, and on electric motors, 
dynamos, alternators, and closely related elec- 
trical equipment from 5.40 cruzeiros to 4.56 
cruzeiros. The present favorable import duty on 
wrapper leaf tobacco was bound against increase. 

On its part, the United States will make the 
following new concessions effective on March 21: 
Reductions in duty on parana pine plywood from 
40 to 25 percent ad valorem, on certain cerium and 
thorium compounds from 35 to 30 percent ad 
valorem, and on copaiba balsam from 5 to 21% 
percent ad valorem. The United States bound 
tucum nuts on the free list. 

Following is a copy of a letter sent by the Pres- 
ident to the Secretary of the Treasury’? giving 
notice that the specified concessions negotiated by 
the United States with Brazil at Torquay will not 
be withheld after the day indicated: 


Marcu 6, 1953 
My pDEAR Mr. SECRETARY: 

Reference is made to the President’s Proclamation of 
June 2, 1951 (16 F. R. 5381) carrying out the Torquay 
Protocol to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and for other purposes. 

As Brazil signed the Torquay Protocol on February 19, 
1953, I hereby notify you that the following item and 
parts of items in Part I of Schedule XX annexed to the 
Torquay Protocol shall not be withheld pursuant to para- 
graph 4 of that Protocol on or after March 21, 1953: 


718 Fed. Reg. 1347. 
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Item 

10-so much as relates to copaiba balsam 

87-all 

405-so much as relates to parana pine plywood 
1727-so much as relates to tucum nuts 


Sincerely yours, 
DwicuT D. EISENHOWER 


Mexican Mines To Deliver 
Manganese to U.S. 


Signing of four contracts which call for delivery 
to the United States of 230,500 tons of manganese 
ore from 30 to 40 small Mexican mines was an- 
nounced on March 6 by Howard I. Young, Deputy 
Administrator of the Defense Materials Procure- 
ment Agency (Dmpa). 

These contracts are part of a 3-year project to 
assist in the development of new deposits of man- 
ganese in Mexico, and this project, in turn, is part 
of a larger program aimed at developing addi- 
tional sources on this continent. 

Mr. Young said that the Mexican project calls 
for the production of 550,000 tons of manganese 
ore from a number of areas below the border. The 
ore will be delivered to a depot at El Paso, Tex., 
for later processing to meet requirements of the 
steel industry. Dmpa plans to negotiate with a 
private concern for the construction and operation 
of a processing plant. 

With 50,000 tons already under contract, the 
agreements bring the total thus far signed for to 
280,500 tons. Contracts for the remaining 269,500 
tons are under negotiation. The whole 550,000 
tons are expected to be delivered to the El Paso 
depot within the next 3 years. 

When the entire project is under way, ore will 
be coming from 60 to 100 mines employing up- 
wards of 2,000 Mexican miners. 

The price to the Government under the con- 
tracts will be $19.30 per long ton for 25 percent 
ore (equivalent to 77.2 cents per long ton unit), 
f. o. b. freight cars at the depot, with a premium 
of 70 cents per ton for each 1 percent of manganese 
content above 25 percent and a penalty of $1 per 
ton for each 1 percent below 25 percent, down to 
and including 20 percent. Ore containing less 
than 20 percent manganese or more than 20 per- 
cent silica will not be accepted. The shipments 
will be inspected at the border. 

Mines as far as 1,000 miles below the border 
are involved in the program. The ore will come 
from five States in Mexico—Chihuahua, Durango, 
Zacatecas, San Luis Potosi, and Jalisco. 
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Growth of European Unity 


by James B. Conant 
US. High Commissioner for Germany* 


I am speaking to you tonight as U.S. High Com- 
missioner for Germany, but I hope that before 
long this position will disappear and be replaced 
by that of Ambassador. I should like to bring to 
my hearers the best wishes of the people of the 
United States and to assure you that I shall do 
everything within my power to build further on 
the sure foundations laid by my predecessors in 
this office. I pledge you that I shall do all I 
can to further the good relationship between the 
United States and Germany and to help solve the 
difficult problems that confront us both. 

These are critical days for the future of free- 
dom in its struggle against the Communist men- 
ace, and I have already discovered in the less than 
a month that I have been here in Germany in 
how many vital ways the German people are 
proving the vitality of the Federal Republic, as 
well as gallantly holding Berlin as an outpost of 
freedom. 

I have been impressed by the spirit of the Ger- 
man people and the healthy growth of the Ger- 
man economy and by the success of the German 
Government in the last few years. But what has 
interested me even more as a newcomer to Ger- 
many since the war is the fact that everyone I 
have spoken to has been so seriously concerned 
with European unity. It is not too much to say, 
perhaps, that I have found a movement so strong 
that it might be called a genuine “Drang nach 
einem europaeischen Zusammenschluss.” This 
feeling is not restricted to Germany but is likewise 
widespread among the industrial and cultural 
leaders of other European countries. That that 
is so is not only of interest to me as an American 
but is a most hopeful omen for the future. 

The evidence of a strong movement toward 
European unity is steadily mounting. First, the 
Schuman plan is already a functioning reality. 


1 Address made over the Bavarian radio at Munich, 
Germany, on Mar. 11. 
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I have received reports from more than one busi- 
ness group which has traveled throughout Europe 
of the great interest of industrial leaders in some 
form of closer integration of the economy of the 
European nations. The ties that bind the free 
trade unions of Europe together are being steadily 
strengthened, and through a common effort the 
free trade ynions are beating back the attempts of 
Communists to disrupt their movement. 


Plan for Political Union Completed 


I would also call your attention to the work of 
the Council of Europe: Only the day before yes- 
terday a historic event occurred in Strasbourg. 
The temporary committee which has drawn up a 
political constitution for Europe has completed 
its work and has just presented this plan to the 
foreign ministers of the six states who have 
already agreed to the Schuman plan union. I 
need hardly refer to the Epc (European Defense 
Community) treaties whose signature by the for- 
eign ministers somewhat less than a year ago was 
a matter of so much importance, and whose rati- 
fication the nations concerned believe must be 
accomplished within a relatively short time. I 
believe they will be ratified because there is no 
practical alternative that can be envisaged. That 
we in the United States are deeply interested in 
this whole problem of defense of Europe goes 
without saying, for the security of all free nations, 
including our own, is closely linked to the devel- 
opment of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. This in turn requires the formation of a 
European defense force as provided in the Epc 
treaties. 

As regards the aims of the Epc, no instrument 
of aggression is being forged. Let me make this 
plain. It will be the aim of the Epc and the sup- 
porting nations, among which the United States 
and Great Britain will play an important role, to 
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defend Europe against aggression. ...? When 
the treaties have been ratified, the basis will have 
been laid for the participation of the Federal Re- 
public in the defense of Germany. For the 
moment the defense line of the free world against 
Soviet tyranny here in South Germany is manned 
by American troops, farther north by British and 
French troops, but I cannot believe that the Ger- 
man people would desire for any length of time 
to have their freedom depend solely on foreign 
troops. 


Cultural Unity 


But far more fundamental, though for the 
moment not more important than the military de- 
fense of Western Europe, is the realization of 
European unity. There are many historical rea- 
sons for the belief that the six nations which signed 
the Epc will knit more and more closely the eco- 
nomic, political, and military ties amongst them. 
I should like to point especially to the cultural 
unity of Europe which deeply impresses the visitor 
from overseas. This cultural unity has developed 
over more than a thousand years, and we in the 
United States are the inheritors of the great tradi- 
tion which has been made here in Western 
Europe. 

It is about this tradition that I want to speak 
particularly tonight, and I think I might do so 
appropriately from the city of Munich, which is 
a symbol of one part—and a very important 
part—of the German contribution to this cultural 
tradition. For generations people from all over 
the world have come to Munich to study art, music, 
and all manner of scientific subjects. Indeed, I 
was here myself in 1925 for a considerable period 
of time because for so long Munich has been one 
of the great centers of the physical sciences. 

The fact that this unity has persisted in spite 
of the increased nationalism of the 18th and 19th 
centuries gives historical grounds for believing in 
the possibility of a political and economic union 
of Europe in the 20th century. We in the United 
States are especially concerned in the development 
of a closer union between the European nations 
because we share in the cultural tradition of these 
countries. So if the tide of Communist ideology 
and tyranny should spread over Western Europe 
and Communist troops should be on the Atlantic 
coast, then we realize that this would represent the 
end of all creative cultural life in Europe. For 
us, too, this would be an irreparable loss. 

What are the hallmarks of this European cul- 
tural tradition? What are the characteristics of 
the world outlook which we in America have in 
common with you here in the free nations of Eu- 
rope and which we both hold so dear? Might it 
not all be summed up by saying that what we are 
concerned with is the dignity and the freedom of 
the individual ? 


? Garbled in transmission. 
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From this belief in the sacredness of human life 
come our accomplishments of the last few hundred 
years; namely freedom of the press, freedom of 
religion, and freedom to elect a government which 
really represents the people. ‘This same respect 
for the importance of the individual is the founda- 
tion of Western literature, of our art, and of all 
those studies which we rightly call humanistic, 
... It seems doubtful to us Americans that 
Western culture can survive in Europe if Europe 
does not take the road to political unity. If Euro- 
pean culture cannot survive here but succumbs to 
the Soviet wave, then all over the world there 
must be a tremendous change in the cultural 
orientation. 

With some such thoughts in mind I accepted the 
post as High Commissioner for the United States 
in Germany when it was offered to me by President 
Eisenhower. With such thoughts and anxieties I 
came to Germany, and I was deeply impressed and 
delighted to find how many manifestations there 
were of this “drang nach einem europaeischen 
Zusammenschluss.” Unless I am much mistaken, 
we are already seeing the beginnings of a new era, 
The organization of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the Schuman plan, the signing of the Enc treaties, 
and now, to repeat, the completion of the work of 
the Political Committee, all adds up to a new hope 
for us today. That I, as High Commissioner for 
Germany, may be able to do something to further 
this great movement is my sincere hope. Anyone 
who can take a part, however small, in furtherin 
European unity will be furthering the cause of 
our common civilization. 

With a firm confidence that you, with the other 
European nations, will make still further progress, 
I bring you once again the greeting of the free 
people of the United States. 


Germany Ratifies Contractuals 


and EDC Treaty 
Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 146 dated March 19 


I am indeed happy that the Bundestag, or lower 
House, of the German Federal Republic has rati- 
fied the contractuals and the European Defense 
Community Treaty. This marks a truly signifi- 
cant step forward in the cause of European 
strength and unity. 

While the Bundesrat, or upper House of the 
Parliament, must now pass on the agreements, the 
historic Bundestag action means that the agree- 
ments have at last been sanctioned by a conti- 
nental European lawmaking body for the first 
time. 

There is now increasing likelihood that the 
European Defense Community will become a 
reality. 
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Creating an Effective Free World Economy 


by Myron M. Cowen 
Ambassador to Belgium’ 


It is fitting and appropriate that we should dis- 
cuss today the reduction of the barriers to inter- 
national trade because this subject has been re- 
ceiving increasing attention on both sides of the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is one of the major parts of 
the great problem before the nations of the free 
world—the creation of an effective and integrated 
economy on this side of the Iron Curtain. 

It is the common awareness of this problem, both 
in Europe and in the United States, that has been 
responsible for the wide acceptance of such phrases 
as “trade, not aid.” 

As you know, President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles have expressed the views of 
the new Administration about barriers to inter- 
national trade. In the State of the Union Mes- 
sage,? the President recommended to Congress 
that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act be ex- 
tended, and he asked for revisions of our customs 
regulations to remove procedural obstacles to 
trade. 

Since he has taken office Mr. Dulles has told a 
Senate committee that it should be a policy of the 
United States to “encourage the volume of world 
trade on a mutually advantageous basis.” 


The Thinking of U.S. Business Groups 


Within the last 6 months some of the most 
powerful and influential business and industrial 
groups in the United States have taken an active 
leadership in speaking for the revision of our 
tariff laws and the reduction of trade barriers. 
The U.S. Chamber of Commerce in one of its 
recent Washington reports called for “a program 
for removing actual as well as psychological 
barriers facing the European exporter.” The 
chamber’s report said: 


If the United States is to strive for balance in trade 
based on a freer access to American markets, it is reason- 


Excerpts from an address made on Mar. 4 before the 
Brussels Chamber of Commerce at Brussels, Belgium. 
? BULLETIN of Feb. 9, 1953, p. 207. 
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able to ask whether we can’t do more to encourage Euro- 
pean producers to compete. 


The very influential Detroit Board of Commerce 
recently issued a statement of policy in which they 
said: 


. we advocate a complete revision of the Tariff Law 
of 1930 and the establishment of a tariff law consistent 
with the economic facts of our time—leading towards the 
eventual elimination of all tariff barriers in the United 
States and the world. 


I have cited these last two statements because I 
believe them illustrative of a trend in the thinking 
of business and industrial groups in the United 
States. In addition, when we consider the Ameri- 
can attitude today toward a general reduction of 
trade barriers, it is also worth recalling that the 
Democratic Party has been for years the consistent 
sponsor of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

The great and broad problem that we are faced 
with today is the creation of an effective and 
integrated economy among the nations of the free 
world. It is only by making the maximum use 
of our physical assets and our productive capacity 
that we can create among the free nations tie 
strength which alone is the guaranty of their 
security. 

To build this strength, we must work for the 
achievement of the maximum circulation of raw 
materials, processed goods, and services among 
various parts of our free-world economy. To 
achieve this, one of the very important steps is to 
reduce the barriers to international trade. This 
problem is receiving much attention at this time, 
and I believe we are going to see increasing signs 
of tangible progress toward its solution. 

But there is another problem equally important 
in building up our strength. That is to work 
toward the achievement of the maximum produc- 
tivity among the nations of the free world. 

A phenomenon of the last 50 years that distin- 
guishes them from any other similar period of 
history has been the fantastic increase in the 
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amount man has been able to produce. This is 
generally measured in terms of productivity of 
man-hours of work. Especially since the First 
World War, the United States has been able to in- 
crease the productivity of an hour of man’s work 
until today we have far surpassed the standards 
that exist anywhere else in the world. To cite 
just one example, in 1950 one half a million coal 
miners in the United States dug more coal than all 
of Europe’s two million coal miners. 

I have said that the United States has achieved 
greater output per man-hour than exists in any 
other part of the world, not because we have any 
childish desire to boast but because a high level 
of output per man-hour is essential to the free 
world. I think that we in the United States have 
some experience in productivity that is valuable. 
And the free world must maintain a higher pro- 
ductivity than the slave world back of the Iron 
Curtain or the free world will perish. 

Many reasons are advanced to explain the high 
level of American productivity: The size of the 
United States; its wealth as it is measured in terms 
of natural resources; and sometimes the size of 
what is called our internal market. This reason- 
ing is, I think, mistaken. There are larger areas 
and more populated ones, and we do not control a 
preponderance of the world’s physical assets. 


America’s High Level of Productivity 


The answer lies in other factors and one of the 
most important of these is the relationship that 
exists between labor and management. 

This I would particularly like to emphasize 
today for three reasons: first, because the develop- 
ment of good relations between labor and manage- 
ment has contributed tremendously to the high 
level of productivity in the United States; second, 
because we have learned from mistakes in such 
relatively recent years that the experience is fresh 
in our consciousness; and third, because I believe 
that some of the lessons we have learned in our own 
social relations have value in other industrial 
economies similar to ours. 

We have, in a relatively very short time, gone 
through an extreme evolution in the relationship 
between labor and management. Well into the 
19th century labor organizations were still re- 
garded as “conspiracies” and “unlawful combina- 
tions.” It was not until the middle of the 1930’s 
that there was general recognition in our indus- 
trial society of the right of workers to be repre- 
sented by unions of their choice in their negotia- 
tions with management. And it has been within 
the last 15 years that there has been mutual recog- 
nition that labor, through its union organization, 
and management can both make constructive con- 
tributions to industrial enterprise. 

For 100 years one of the driving forces in the 
American economy has been the feeling on the 
part of the worker that he could share in its 
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profits. By the middle of the 1920’s, the Ameri. 
can industrialist had taken the initiative in the 
expression and working out of a philosophy of 
industrial society. As technical improvements 
and new inventions added to the productivity of 
industry, this formula was expressed as being 4 
division of the gains from increased productivity 
between three groups: the manufacturer, the 
consumer, and the worker. 

The formula was there, and it had been ex. 
pressed in the 1920’s, but it worked very unevenly, 
For the average worker the formula was forgotten 
under the pressure of the great depression of 1929, 
But with the new resurgence of business activity 
in the middle thirties, the formula was remem- 
bered. The competitive pressures upon the 
American manufacturer in the years after the 
first great war made him constantly seek a higher 
level of consumption in order to get a greater vol- 
ume of trade. To achieve increasingly greater 
consumption he kept trying to cut prices of his 
product and to make luxuries available for a mass 
market. 

Thus it became true in the United States in the 
1920’s that what had been luxuries to one genera- 
tion became necessities to another. Two examples 
will illustrate this: the telephone and_ the 
automobile. 

In the 1930’s, the United States experienced a 
series of bitter labor-management struggles. 
Labor, on its part, remembered the cut wages and 
layoffs of the depression while at the same time 
wishing to share in the fruits of American pro- 
ductivity. Labor organized itself rapidly in these 
years into unions, and there were long and bitter 
fights while unions fought for recognition by 
management. For a long time management 
fought stubbornly against the new unions. It 
regarded them as a threat to the rights to manage. 

Slowly at first, but increasingly rapidly, this 
struggle has changed as management has come 
first to accept the existence of labor unions and 
then to encourage their cooperation. 

Today the acceptance of the labor union as an 
important institution in American industrial life 
can be measured “by the estimated 100,000 or 
more” agreements that are in effect that have been 
negotiated between labor and management. 


Confidence Between Labor and Management 


But more important than any quantitative mea- 
sure of the value of labor’s participation in 
America’s industrial life is the qualitative mea- 
sure of the climate of confidence that is increas- 
ingly developing between labor and management. 

We have not reached Utopia in our labor- 
management relations, but we have been able to 
establish bearings on a course that we wish to 
pursue. Each year American industrial society 
produces more examples of honest, creative co- 
operation between management and labor; exam- 
ples where the industrial process is construed as 
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a partnership to which each contributes skill and 
techniques. 

I have talked to you frankly about the progress 
we have made in labor-management relations be- 
cause I believe we can share our common experi- 
ence in this field as we share it in others like 
finance and business. 

Our Embassy here has followed with great in- 
terest the new approach that you have developed 
in the postwar years to secure labor participation 
in the making of economic policy. We have 
been interested in the machinery that ou have 
established under your “Reforms of Structure 
Program” for joint labor and industry participa- 
tion in industrial problems. Your institutional 

rocess calls for meetings between labor and in- 
eoter at the plant level in your Works’ Council; 
at the industry level, and at a national level in 
the Central Economic Council. 

I have been very interested to learn that the 
Central Economic Council is now making a study 
of the “Green Pool” project for the integration of 
Western European agricultural production. 

Your recognition that labor can make a con- 
structive contribution to the resolution of broad, 
international economic problems is another ex- 
ample of the progressive quality of Belgian society. 

Your free unions, like ours, have taken an active 
role in the support of your foreign policies. As 
our unions gave vigorous support to the Marshall 
plan and the Mutual Security Program, your 
unions gave strong support to Belgian participa- 
tion in the European Coal and Steel Community. 

I have emphasized the part that organized labor 
has played in building up our productivity and the 
contributions that it has made, here and in the 
United States, to the development of foreign pol- 
icy. These values are real and are not to be under- 
estimated. But organized labor has had another 
role to play that is vital to the future of our civil- 
ization. 

Our industrial age has had some great defects. 
It has brought large quantities of men away from 
the community life of the village and the country. 
It has dropped them as rootless and friendless 
transients in great cities. It is alwaysa risk of our 
machine age that it may value man only as a ma- 
chine. For many years our industrial society val- 
ued man for his hands and forgot to value him for 
his head and his heart. 

We have never been so rich that we could afford 
this poverty that we forced upon ourselves. One 
of the great roles that our unions have played has 
been to bring back the participation of man as a 
thinking as well as a toiling unit of society, and 
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the greatest role the unions have played 
as been to allow our workers to regain their dig- 
nity as equals among equals. 


Secretary Dulles and Belgian Foreign 


Minister Exchange Views 
Press release 142 dated March 17 


The Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Paul 
Van Zeeland, and Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles have had a very cordial exchange of views, 
March 16 and 17, regarding the several questions 
of common interest to their two Governments. 
This was a continuation of the talks which they 
had when the Secretary of State was in Brussels 
in February. 

During the course of their conversations they 
reviewed among other questions, the following: 


1. The developments in the common defense 
action within the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

2. The progress in connection with European 
military, political, and economic integration. 

3. The economic and financial problems of in- 
terest to the two countries. 


The position of Belgium within the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization as well as the steps 
which Belgium has taken to date to achieve rati- 
fication and to further the establishment of the 
European Defense Community have been ac- 
corded the special attention of Mr. Van Zeeland 
and Mr. Dulles. They have recognized the im- 
portance of an early ratification of the European 
Defense Community Treaty which, although of 
European inspiration, is of great interest to the 
United States. 


President’s Message to Turkey 
on Earthquake Disaster 
Press release 148 dated March 20 


On March 19 President Eisenhower sent the 
following message to Celal Bayar, President of the 
Republic of Turkey: 


I am deeply grieved over reports of the earth- 
quake which has brought disaster to so many of 
your countrymen. Please accept my heartfelt 
sympathy, and that of the American people. The 
American Red Cross stands ready to assist in any 
way that it can. Best ane regards. 

wicut D. E1isENHOWER 
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Strong Protests Made Against Czechoslovak Attack on U.S. Aircraft 


On March 11 Ambassador George Wadsworth 
delivered a note to the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs at Prague in protest of an attack 
by Czechoslovak aircraft upon U.S. aircraft in the 
U.S. Zone of Germany on March 10. The Czecho- 
slovak Government replied on March 11 to this 
note, whereupon the United States sent a second 
note categorically rejecting the Czechoslovak re- 
ply. This second U.S. note also: 1) requested 
assurances that such incidents would not be re- 
peated; 2) expressed the expectation that prompt 
disciplinary measures would be taken to assure 
against repetitions; and 3) requested immediate 
compensation for the U.S. plane destroyed. 

Following are the texts of the first U.S. note 
dated March 10 and communicated on March 11, 
the Czechoslovak reply of March 11, and the sec- 
ond U.S. note of March 13: 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE OF MARCH 10 


Under instructions of my Government, I have 
the honor to protest, in strongest terms, the action 
of Czechoslovak military aircraft in violating the 
United States Zone of Germany and attacking 
United States military aircraft at 5:08 A. M., EST, 
March 10, 1953 at 12 degrees 25 minutes east longi- 
tude, 49 degrees 15 minutes north latitude. 


TEXT OF CZECHOSLOVAK REPLY OF MARCH 11 


On instructions from its Government, the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs protests most strongly 
against the violation of the Czechoslovak border 
and of Czechoslovak airspace by United States 
military aircraft, which occurred on March 10, 
1953. 

On March 10, 1953, two United States jet air- 
craft F 84 entered the Czechoslovak state territory. 
At 11:05 a.m. they met with Czechoslovak fighters 
on patrol at a distance of 18 km. south-southeast 
of Plzen, at a distance of 40 km. from the state 
frontiers. The United States planes were called 
upon toland. They did not comply with this chal- 
lenge. In the engagement which ensued one of 
the United States planes took flight to the West, 
the second plane was hit, caught fire, and, falling 
constantly, disappeared to the Southwest. 
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The Czechoslovak Government has on several 
occasions already sharply protested against the 
systematic and deliberate violations of the Czecho- 
slovak airspace by United States military air- 
craft. At the same time, the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment pointed out categorically that the full 
responsibility for the overflights of Czechoslovak 
territory by United States aircraft, as well as 
for the consequences of these overflights, rests 
solely with the Government of the United States. 

Faced by irrevocable facts and irrefutable proof, 
the Government of the United States in numerous 
instances was obliged to admit the violation of 
Czechoslovak airspace and repeatedly assured the 
Czechoslovak Government that it has taken 
measures to prevent the violation of the Czecho- 
slovak aerial border. The Embassy of the United 
States even stated that the pilots of high-speed 
aircraft were under instruction not to fly within 
10 miles of the United States zonal boundary 
bordering on Czechoslovakia. In spite of the 
urgent warnings of the Czechoslovak Government 
as to the consequences of the violation of the 
Czechoslovak border by United States aircraft, 
and in spite of the repeated assurances on the part 
of the Government of the United States, the syste- 
matic and deliberate entries by United States air- 
craft of Czechoslovak territory have continued. 

The new penetration of United States military 
aircraft over Czechoslovak state territory on 
March 10, 1953, is only a continuation of the prov- 
ocations committed hitherto. 

The Czechoslovak Government protests most 
strongly against the violations of Czechoslovak 
territorial integrity by United States aircraft and 
affirms once more that the full responsibility for 
the overflights of United States planes over 
Czechoslovak territory and for the consequences 
of such overflights rests solely with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. 

The note of the Ambassador of the United 
States, No. 2 of March 11, 1953, is but an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to distort the true facts and thus 
to escape responsibility. On instructions from its 
Government, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
therefore, categorically rejects this note. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs assures the 
Embassy of the United States of America of its 
consideration. 
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TEXT OF U.S. NOTE OF MARCH 13 
press release 134 dated March 13 


I am further instructed by the United States 
Government, in supplement to my Government’s 
protest of March 10 communicated to Your Ex- 
cellency in my note of March 11 to reject the note 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs dated March 11 
concerning the incident of March 10 in which two 
United States F-84 planes were attacked by 
Czechoslovak MIG aircraft over the United States 
Zone of Germany. 

Further investigation of this incident immedi- 
ately protested by the United States shows that 
the two F-84 aircraft in question were under 
United States radar surveillance at all times. 
The radar reports indicate conclusively the fol- 
lowing facts: 

The American aircraft did not cross the Czech- 
oslovak border at any time. 

The United States planes were sent up to in- 
vestigate after unidentified aircraft were detected 
on the radar scope. They were met by two MIG 
aircraft approaching from the east at 12 degrees 
25 minutes east longitude and 49 degrees 15 min- 
utes north latitude. A MIG plane closed on the 
tail of one of the F-84 aircraft to less than 100 
yards and opened fire. The American plane was 
hit in the right stabilizer and the tip tank was 
knocked off. The plane which could no longer 
be controlled crashed immediately afterwards in 
the United States Zone, and the pilot also came 
down by parachute in the United States Zone. 

It is thus established beyond question that the 
MIG planes crossed the border into the United 
States Zone and attacked the United States air- 
craft and that the actual shooting occurred within 
the United States Zone. 

The Czechoslovak Government’s attempted ex- 
planation of this provocative incident is a falsi- 
fication of facts designed to cover its responsibility 
for this inexcusable action. 

The United States in the interest of border 
tranquillity and international amity, has always 
taken strict measures to avoid violations of the 
Czechoslovak border by the United States air- 
craft. In the same spirit, if after careful investi- 
gation it has been found that an inadvertent 
violation had in fact occurred in spite of such 
measures, the United States acknowledged the 
violation and took renewed precautions. In the 
great majority of Czechoslovak protests of fron- 
tier violations investigation has disclosed that the 
Czechoslovak charges were false. 

On its side the United States has not issued any 
protest of the repeated Czechoslovak violations of 
the zonal frontier without firm assurance of the 
correctness of the facts presented in the protest. 
The United States has had frequent occasion in 
the past to call the attention of Czechoslovakia 
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to its attitude of not recognizing a violation on 
its part no matter to what extent its representatives 
were culpable and of failing to state what meas- 
ures were being taken to prevent such incidents. 
After repeated representations along these lines 
the Embassy elicited a statement from the Min- 
istry in a note dated August 10, 1951 that the 
Czechoslovak Air Force was instructed to keep at 
a distance of 20 kilometers from the United States 
Zone of Germany, and the Ministry admitted 
thereafter several incidents of violations of the 
frontier by Czechoslovak aircraft. 

The flagrant incident of March 10 indicates, 
however, that the Czechoslovak Government has 
reverted to its previous practice of misrepresenta- 
tion. The facts in this case indicate that the as- 
surance that the Czechoslovak Air Force does not 
fly within 20 kilometers of the frontier and that 
precautions are taken not to violate the frontier 
is no longer operative. Moreover, it is incontro- 
vertible that in the present incident Czechoslovak 
aircraft, acting recklessly and without givin 
warning of any kind, opened fire on a Unite 
States aircraft engaged in normal and peaceful 
— activity over the United States Zone of 

ermany. 

In view of this attitude of the Czechoslovak 
Government, the United States authorities in Ger- 
many will take the measures necessary to prevent 
any further violations of the border of the United 
States Zone by Czechoslovak aircraft and any 
repetition of the present incident. 

The United States Government calls upon the 
Czechoslovak Government for an expression of 
regret for this irresponsible action and an assur- 
ance that no such incidents as this will occur 
again. It furthermore expects that the Czecho- 
slovak authorities will take prompt disciplinary 
measures to insure against wanton actions of this 
kind in the future. Since the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment is —s responsible for the destruction 
of the United States aircraft shot down, the 
United States Government expects immediate 
compensation for the value of the property 
destroyed. 


Sulphur Allocations Discontinued 


The Sulphur Committee of the International 
Materials Conference announced on March 2 that 
its member governments have accepted its recom- 
mendation to discontinue international allocations 
for sulphur, effective March 1, 1953. 

The Committee noted that the substantial im- 
provement which had taken place in the sulphur 
position over the last 6 months of 1952 was con- 
tinuing in the current half year. The Committee’s 
review of the situation also indicated that there are 
prospects for a reasonable balance between world 
supply and demand for the remainder of 1953. 
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Disarmament As One of the Vital Conditions of Peace 


Statement by Ernest A. Gross 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly ? 


U.S./U.N. press release dated March 18 


This session of the General Assembly, like those 
before it, is concerned with some of the great 
issues of war and peace. We live in a world in 
which armed aggression is being employed as an 
instrument of national policy, in which whole 
nations are subjected to foreign tyranny, and in 
which despotic governments use the weapons of 
secrecy, hatred, and fear to poison men’s minds 
and to paralyze their will to resist tyranny. 

In such a world, as the President of the United 
States said in his Inaugural Address: 


. . . we hold it to be the first task of statesmanship to 
develop the strength that will deter the forces of ag- 
gression and promote the conditions of peace... . 


The problem of first priority is, of course, to 
deal vigorously with issues involving life and 
death of men on the battlefield. The aggression 
in Korea casts black shadows on all the other 
issues which demand solution. There is no room 
in the modern world for conquest of others, 
whether by arms or by stealth. We shall not 
forsake those who have been put under bondage 
by foreign masters. It remains our purpose also 
to make the most determined efforts to preserve 
and expand free institutions and individual 
liberties everywhere. 

Under these circumstances, what is the true sig- 
nificance of our efforts to achieve disarmament ? 
To some, it may seem foolish to press onward with 
these efforts at a time when we are necessarily de- 
voting so much of our energy and resources to 
the creation of strength in the free world. We 
do not hold to this point of view. As the means 
of waging war steadily increase in deadly effec- 
tiveness, it is the highest part of responsibility to 
continue efforts toward disarmament. 

This we regard as one of the vital conditions 
of peace. It is proof of the fact that the Ameri- 


*Made on Mar. 18 in Committee I (Political and 
Security ). 
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can people have an abiding concern in attaining 
a peaceful world. 

The work of the Disarmament Commission and 
its obstruction by the Soviet Government sharply 
reveals conflicting attitudes toward peace. As 
we see it, —_ is a relationship between nations 
in which they can practice tolerance and live with 
one another as good neighbors. There is no room 
in this conception for surrender by one nation to 
threats or domination by another. 

The Soviet Government, both under its past 
and present leadership, has talked much about 
“peace.” I hope that in Prime Minister Malen- 
kov’s speech the word “peace” is used as it is 
understood by the rest of the world.? There are 
many ways by which this can be put to the test 
by deeds. Disarmament is one of the clearest test- 
ing points of all. 

It seems to me right and proper to ask two sim- 
ple questions of the Soviet representative sitting 
here with us. To these questions we want no 
quick debaters’ answers. Instead, we would prefer 
the considered reply of the Soviet Government. 
Here, then, are my two questions: 


1. Is this a time when the Soviet Government 
is willing to discuss constructively the subject of 
disarmament which the Charter recognizes is so 
important for the attainment of conditions of 
peace ? 

2. Is this a forum in which the Soviet repre- 
sentative will negotiate with his colleagues in or- 
der to give tangible form in this particular field 
to what tlie Soviet rulers claim is their “tried and 
tested policy of peace”? 


The Soviet Government should recognize the 
challenge in our renewed suggestion that they 
negotiate in good faith on the problem of dis- 
armament. An effective system of disarmament 





2 Reference here is to Georgi Malenkov’s address before 
the Supreme Soviet on Mar. 15. 
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will provide the best insurance against aggression 
by anybody against anybody, for it will remove 
the armed strength which makes aggression pos- 
sible. 

We are proud of our own record in the Dis- 
armament Commission and of the useful contri- 
butions made to its work by all of its members, 
excepting alone the Soviet Government. Let me 
summarize the honest and practical proposals we 
advanced, in several instances, along with the 
United Kingdom and France. Then, contrast this 
with the attitude of the Soviet Union. 


Resume of U.S. Proposals on Disarmament 


(1) Essential Principles—Obviously, consider- 
able progress could be made in the eld of dis- 
armament if there could be agreement upon the 
essential principles of a disarmament program. 
The General Assembly in its resolution of Janu- 
ary 11, 1952,° approved certain general principles. 

Plans for disarmament should provide for the 
regulation, limitation, and balanced reduction of 
all armed forces and all armaments. They should 
make possible the elimination of a// major weap- 
ons adaptable to mass destruction. Disarmament 
plans should provide for effective international 
regulation and control of atomic energy to insure 
the prohibition of atomic weapons and the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes only. Also, 
a genuine system of disarmament must include 
all kinds of armed forces and armaments. It 
must be accepted by all nations whose military 
resources are such that their failure to accept 
would endanger the system. And it must include 
safeguards to ensure the compliance of all such 
nations. 

Although the adoption by the General Assembly 
of these principles was a good start, we felt that 
there were certain additional principles which 
must underlie any program. We therefore intro- 
duced such principles in the Disarmament Com- 
mission in April 1952.4 

In the first place, we pointed out that the goal 
of disarmament is to prevent war, not merely to 
regulate the armaments to be used in war. All 
nations, and most particularly those who use ag- 
gression as an instrument of policy, should be de- 
prived of the temptation to wage war by removing 
the means of waging war. 

This goal can be achieved only through coopera- 
tion of all states to establish an open and sub- 
stantially disarmed world. In such a world, the 
level of armed forces and armaments would be so 
low that no state would be in a condition of armed 
preparation sufficient to start a war. An open 
world is one in which no state could make prepa- 
rations for war without other states knowing 
about it. 

In addition, we have to keep in mind the kind 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 31, 1952, p. 507. 
*Ibid., May 12, 1952, p. 752. 
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of international agreements needed to achieve 
disarmament. 

We start with a situation in which the Soviet 
Union has a large preponderance of arms and of 
armaments in many fields. This superiority is 
dangerous to international peace and security. 
Any disarmament program which fails to take 
this fact into account would be a peril to peace 
rather than progress toward peace. What is 
essential is a full and coordinated program, bal- 
anced throughout the process of reduction so as 
to avoid tilting the scales against peace. This 
has as its objective a drastic reduction of national 
armaments and the complete elimination of mass 
armies and other instruments of mass destruction, 
including atomic and bacteriological weapons. 

But we insist that during the entire process of 
disarmament there shall be no unbalancing of 
armed strength dangerous to international peace 
and security. In other words, we insist that any 
program must at all stages be fair to all coun- 
tries—to the free world as well as to the Soviet 
Union. In contrast, the Soviet Union insists 
upon a program which if carried out would com- 
pletely upset the balance of armed strength. 
Their proposals would make the rest of the world 
helpless to resist Soviet aggression during the 
period when the program was being carried out. 
It would be an incentive to aggression rather than 
a deterrent. 

(2) Disclosure and Verification—In the resolu- 
tion of January 11, 1952, the sixth General Assem- 
bly directed the Commission to consider from 
the outset plans for progressive and continuing 
disclosure and verification of all armed forces and 
armaments. This was recognized as the necessary 
first step in carrying out the disarmament pro- 
gram. It simply means telling the truth and giv- 
ing proof that what you tell is true. 

We submitted to the Commission on April 5 
specific proposals on this matter.® 

We do not, and we never have, regarded reveal- 
ing the truth concerning armaments as a substi- 
tute for disarmament. On the contrary, it is an 
essential part of a reduction program. You don’t 
know how to get where you’re going unless you 
know where you’re starting from. We regard 
information as the starting point—not the 
destination. 

Then we suggested that disclosure and verifica- 
tion should be carried out progressively, step by 
step. We did this because we wanted to speed up 
the disarmament program. In the existing world 
tension it would not be possible for states to dis- 
close at the outset their most secret weapons and 
installations. This must wait for the develop- 
ment of greater international confidence. Ac- 
cordingly, we believe that disclosure and verifica- 
tion should proceed from the less secret to the 
more secret information. This would prevent 


*Ibid., Apr. 14, 1952, p. 586. 
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premature disclosure of more secret information 
until substantial good faith and cooperation had 
been demonstrated. Moreover, it is a good place 
to start because the less secret information is easier 
to verify. 

However, we suggested a very sizeable disclos- 
ure in the first state. It is our opinion that in the 
field of atomic energy, upon the successful com- 

letion of the first stage of disclosure and veri- 

cation, as outlined in our proposals, all govern- 
ments would have a clear, although general, indi- 
cation of the existing atomic strength of all other 
states. It goes without saying that all govern- 
ments would also have a clear indication of the 
existing strength in armed forces and nonatomic 
armaments of all other states. We believe that 
the successful completion of this first stage would 
do much to inspire international confidence and 
good will. In fact, it is difficult to conceive of 
any step in the armaments field which would con- 
tribute more to international peace and security. 

At all stages, the disclosure and verification of 
atomic weapons would roughly parallel the dis- 
closure and verification in nonatomic fields. We 
made clear that these proposals are not to be con- 
sidered as final and unchangeable in any sense of 
the word... . 

(3) Numerical Limitation of Armed Forces— 
Along with the United Kingdom and France, we 
submitted in May 1952 proposals to fix numerical 
ceiling on the armed forces of all states.¢ The 
Three Powers emphasized that limiting the num- 
bers of armed forces was only a part of the Dis- 
armament Commission’s task. It is necessary, for 
example, also to limit the types and quantities of 
armaments which should be allowed to support 
permitted armed forces. In our view, however, 
even tentative agreement on ceilings for permitted 
armed forces would greatly ease the way to agree- 
ment on other fundamental matters. 

The essence of our proposals was the suggestion 
that there should be equal maximum ceilings for 
the United States, the U.S.S.R., and China of, say, 
between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000; that the maxi- 
mum ceilings for the United Kingdom and France 
should be equal, say between 700,000 and 800,000. 
As for all other states having substantial armed 
forces, there should be agreed maximum ceilin 
fixed in relation to the ceilings agreed upon by the 
Five Great Powers. We thought these ceilings 
might be normally less than one percent of the 
population and normally less than current levels. 

These proposals differ considerably from the 
Soviet scheme, which calls for a reduction by an 
arbitrary percentage of one-third from unknown 
levels. Our proposals would lead to reduction in 
the armed forces of the United States and of the 
Soviet Union far in excess of the 3314 percent re- 
duction proposed by the Soviet Union. Moreover, 
they differ from the Soviet proposals in suggesting 
fixed ceilings in balance with each other, so that 


* Ibid., June 9, 1952, p. 910. 
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none of the Five Powers would have cause to fear 
attack from the other. And they cover all states 
with substantial armed forces, while the Soviet 
scheme deals only with the Five Powers. In other 
words, our plan would have the effect of eliminat- 
ing the imbalance of armed strength which causes 
some nations to fear that they live only at the 
whim of a more powerful neighbor. 

(4) Control of Atomic Energy—The General 
Assembly, in its resolution of January 11, 1952, 
suggested that the Disarmament Commission be 
guided by the following principle in regard to con- 
trol of atomic energy: 

Unless a better or no less effective system is devised, 
the United Nations plan for international control of 
atomic energy and the prohibition of atomic weapons 
should continue to serve as the basis for the internationa] 
control of atomic energy and to ensure the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes only. 

In the light of this resolution, we continued to 
support the U.N. atomic energy plan, reaffirming 
our willingness to examine seriously and with an 
open mind any other proposals for atomic contro] 
which might be presented. 

As I have stated, our proposals for disclosure 
and verification of armed forces and armaments 
expressly provide for the disclosure of atomic 
armaments. This was a new proposal. 

We recognize that the disclosure and verification 
system, in and by itself, is not enough to protect 
the world against the danger of violation of agree- 
ments eliminating atomic weapons. However, it 
is obviously impossible to have an effective system 
of controls of atomic energy which does not include 
the disclosure and verification of atomic installa- 
tions and atomic weapons. 

The Soviet Government has so far rejected our 
proposal for an effective system of disclosure and 
verification. They have refused to explain the 
meaning of their vague proposals. They have 
been utterly silent regarding the kind of inter- 
national inspection which would be acceptable to 
them and yet not subject to Soviet veto in its appli- 
cation. In the light of this attitude, which we 
hope will change, we saw little point in going into 
detailed discussions of other controls. 

(5) Bacteriological Warfare—We also pre- 
sented to the Disarmament Commission our views 
favoring the elimination of bacteriological 
weapons from national armaments, the method 
of achieving this result, and the relationship 
of this problem to the broader problem of 
disarmament. 

(6) Summary of United States Proposals—Our 
proposals covered the main topics with which we 
must deal if we are to have an effective disarma- 
ment program. We did not go into minute de- 
tail in the Commission; we did not pretend that 
our suggestions represented the last word that 
could be spoken. 

I affirm, however, that our proposals were a 
sincere and constructive effort to reduce inter- 
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national tensions and to advance the cause of 
jasting peace. If, in the future, we make real 
progress toward removing the causes of mutual 
fear and distrust among nations, so as to make 
possible drastic reduction in armed forces and 
armaments, the framework for such reduction will 
bear a great similarity to the proposals which we 
advanced in the Disarmament Commission. 

All members of the Disarmament Commission, 
with the exception of the Soviet Government, 
welcomed every one of our proposals. I do not 
imply that they endorsed the proposals in their 
entirety. To the contrary, they criticized certain 
of the proposals and made suggestions to improve 
them. However, they recognized the genuine 
efforts which we were making to break the logjam 
leading to the constant increase in size and fear- 
fulness of all armed establishments. 


The Soviet Attitude 


Only the Soviet Government rejected our efforts 
to secure international cooperation in a construc- 
tive approach to the disarmament problem. 

There is nothing new about the pattern of ob- 
structionism which the Soviet Union pursued in 
the Disarmament Commission: the pattern of 
bringing up irrelevancies and seeking to prevent 
international organizations from carrying out the 
responsibilities assigned to them. 

Outside the United Nations, in the meetings of 
the Austrian Treaty deputies, Soviet delegates 
meet concrete proposals for the reconstruction of 
Austrian independence with irrelevant demands 
concerning Trieste or denazification. The U.N. 
Commission to investigate conditions for free elec- 
tions in Germany is an example of a commission 
created by the General Assembly, and continuin 
in existence, which has been completely rome 
in the performance of its mission solely by the ob- 
structive tactic of denying the Commission access 
to the Soviet Zone in Germany. The tactics ini- 
tiated by the U.S.S.R. in the Disarmament Com- 
mission were strikingly similar. 

During the same meeting of the Disarmament 
Commission, in which we appealed to all nations 
to join in honest efforts toward disarmament, the 
Soviet representative responded by making the 
utterly false charge that the United Nations was 
waging bacteriological warfare in Korea. All 
members of the Commission were outraged. They 
at once protested that this charge was intended 
merely to poison the a of the Commis- 
sion and to prevent any real progress. 

A similar example of Soviet obstruction came 
up in connection with the adoption by the Com- 
mission of a plan of work. As if to boast of its 
contempt for the work of the Commission, the 
Soviet Government proposed as a so-called “plan 
of work” nothing more or less than the same old 
proposals which they have been advancing for 
years and which the General Assembly has con- 
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sistently rejected. Far from being a “plan of 
work,” it was an ultimatum. For, if the Soviet 
suggestion had been adopted, the Disarmament 
Commission would have been able to consider only 
the Soviet proposals—nothing different and noth- 
ing more. 

The Soviet Union submitted nothing to the 
Commission beyond this so-called “plan of work.” 
It is true that the Soviet Government used slight] 
different language than it had previously used. 
In particular, the Soviet representative spoke of 
an appropriate system of guarantees for the observation 
of the General Assembly’s decision on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the reduction of armaments to con- 
duct inspections on a continuing basis without the right 
to interfere in the domestic affairs of states. 

What do these phrases mean? Repeated efforts 
were made by members of the Disarmament Com- 
mission to find out. The Soviet representative de- 
scribed all these efforts to determine the meaning 
of his proposal as “playing at questions and an- 
swers.” He flatly declared that unless the U.N. 
atomic energy plan were withdrawn “there is no 
need for me to give any details.” 

Despite this attitude, we feel a responsibility to 
persevere in our efforts to find a solution. It is 
a good and useful thing that the governments of 
the free world, and their peoples behind them, 
should understand the issues involved and reach 
agreement upon them. The assembled might and 
the moral unity of the free world will provide 
the unshakeable foundation of peace. 

We have therefore joined with other states in 
cosponsoring a resolution continuing the Commis- 
sion and requesting it to report again to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and to the Security Council no later 
than September 1, 1953.7. We believe that the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in this resolution, should reiterate 
its desire that constructive proposals be submitted 
to the Commission. 

In concluding, let me repeat the basic policies 
to which my Government has pledged itself 
through its adherence to the U.N. Charter. All 
members of the United Nations have agreed “to 
refrain in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force against the territorial in- 
tegrity or political independence of any state, or 
in any other manner inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the United Nations.” In itself, this com- 
mitment is a pledge against aggression with any 
weapon or in any form. It isa pledge against the 
use of armed force “save in the common interest.” 

The United States reaffirms this pledge. It is 
a commitment not merely to avoid the use of any 
particular weapons, but to refrain from the use 
of force in any form contrary to the Charter of 
the United Nations. That is why we loyally sup- 
port the work of the Disarmament Commission. 
We look forward to the day when the blind and 
reckless forces which now obstruct it will be 
brought to a realization of their error. 


TULN. doc. A/C. 1/1. 30, dated Mar. 17, 1953. 
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Spreading the Doctrines of Freedom 


by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 


US. Representative to the General Assembly ? 


U.S./U.N. press release dated March 10 


Sometimes it takes practical people, the people 
who make things run, a long time to learn how to 
use ideas that poets and prophets have always 
known. The brotherhood of man, the oneness of 
all people, has been recognized for thousands of 
years in schools and churches and temples and 
mosques. Now it has become the working prin- 
ciple upon which all wise and free governments, 
and of course only free governments can be wise, 
must base their policies. 

In his inaugural address * President Eisenhower 
showed his profound understanding of this great 
basic truth; and he brought it, alive and inspiring, 
into practical politics in the best sense of the 
word—of both words. 

He showed us a world in which some countries 
are richer, much richer than others—our own the 
richest of them all—but we are all bound together 
by common needs as well as by common dangers. 
The telephone, on whose wires all of our lives 
seem to be strung these days, requires raw ma- 
terials from 17 different countries. That’s just 
one of many material facts that bind us all to- 
gether into one big round package. 

He showed us a world in which not only people 
and places are tied together. All of our problems 
and all of our policies are interconnected, too. 
His speech talked of natural resources but it also 
talked about faith. He talked about the enemies 
of freedom and the terrible conflict which “strikes 
directly at the faith of our fathers and the lives 
of our sons.” But in dealing with this conflict 
and America’s leadership of the free world, when 
he talked of armaments he also talked about food. 
He spoke of economic health, but that led im- 
mediately into the importance of equal rights for 
all mankind. 


* Address made before the Philadelphia Bulletin Forum 
at Philadelphia on Mar. 11. Mrs. Lord was confirmed on 
Jan. 30 as U.S. representative on the Commission on 
Human Rights. 

* BULLETIN of Feb. 2, 1953, p. 167. 
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In such a world we could not possibly get alo 
without a world organization which was design 
to tackle all of these problems, on a worldwide 
basis. Some people think the United Nations 
should concentrate on political problems and stop 
fooling around with what they call its idealistic, 
or charitable, or even do-goodish social and eco- 
nomic problems. Others think the United Nations 
should stick to the economic and social problems— 
where the Russians won’t help, but can’t stop the 
work—to get more food to more people, and leave 
the political questions to power politics where 
they've always been. 

It seems to me that the Charter of the United 
Nations makes sense just because it sees the inter- 
dependent world as it is and sees it whole. 

Any a to consider problems of human 
rights apart from political problems, or strategic 
oroblems apart from human problems, couldn’t 

e any more successful than the old magician’s 
trick of cutting a wenan in half. It might fool 
the audience but it never fools the woman. 

As we cannot tackle any problems apart from 
all problems, so we cannot tackle them alone. Any 
attempt to do so would be foolhardy and extrava- 
gant. Since Aesop told the fable of the quarreling 
brothers trying in vain to break a bundle of fag- 
ots, men have realized that in union there is 
strength. 

In this city Benjamin Franklin said that: “We 
must all hang together, or assuredly we shall all 
hang separately.” Both Aesop and Franklin 
talked primarily of the value of unity in self- 
defense. Unity, common effort for a common 
cause, is equally valuable in the offensive against 
hunger, poverty, disease, and violence. 

Once we have faced the fact that it is in our 
national interest to have strong allies, prosperous 
and loyal, we see that all U.N. programs to in- 
crease food supply, to eliminate crippling disease, 
to end the desperate terrors of poverty, are pro- 
grams which support the fundamental purposes 
of our foreign policy. 
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The Preventive Medicine Approach 


Let us look at one example of a U.N. economic 
program from this point of view. In 1946 the 
great 7 of Europe had stalled on dead 
center. The United States embarked on the un- 
precedented Marshall plan in order to start the 
wheels turning once again. But while it was get- 
ting under way, experts of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, a Commission under the U.N. 
Economic and Social Council, were analyzing the 
basic continuing causes of the difficulties Europe 
faced. 

They concluded that the economy of Europe 
was trapped within a vicious circle. Weak and 
undernourished, many European miners were un- 
able to produce coal in the volume needed. The 
shortage of coal held back steel production; and 
without steel, farm implements could not be pro- 
duced in quantity. Agricultural production in 
turn was held back to a considerable extent by 
the shortage of farm machinery. Without more 
food, the coal miners could not produce more 
coal. 

An analysis revealed, however, that much high- 
grade coking coal, coal of strategic value in mak- 
ing steel, was being wasted on less important uses, 
such as heating houses which could be done as 
well with a lower grade of coal. Upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Commission, the countries 
of Western Europe agreed on a system of allocat- 
ing high-grade coal. The result was an increase 
of steel production amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of tons, a major contribution toward 
European recovery. 

This kind of preventive medicine costs almost 
nothing. Representatives of governments sat 
around a table. They talked, they decided, and 
they acted. Their decisions and the result was a 
substantial improvement in their way of life, and 
in the strength of their economy and of their gov- 
ernments, and thus in the strength of the whole 
free world. 

But the free world these days extends far be- 
yond Western Europe. It includes 15 nations 
which only since the war have gained their inde- 
pendence, are running their own domestic affairs, 
are fixing their own foreign policies. Six hun- 
dred million people live within these countries— 
India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Jordan, Israel, Ko- 
rea, Libya, to name a few. 

Unity with these nations must be a part of our 
foreign policy. Indonesia is withholding stra- 
tegic rubber from Communist China in response 
toa U.N. embargo. Should Indonesia change its 
mind and decide that its best friends are the Com- 
munists, we might soon notice the difference in 
Korea. 

It is important to us that these countries, now 
in their formative years, learn and adopt the 
practices of freedom and democracy. Commu- 
nism is fighting hard for the minds of the people 
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of Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin 
America. In many ways we are handicapped in 
this struggle, for Western civilization is identified 
with colonialism to many people in these regions. 
Colonialism, while bringing advancement in many 
ways, also left deep scars of resentment against 
past practices. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
approved by the United Nations General Assem- 
bly at Paris in 1948, has been of tremendous value 
in spreading the doctrines of democracy. Sec- 
tions of it which express the basic principles of 
our own Bill of Rights—freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, freedom of worship—have been 
incorporated into the constitutions of several of 
these new States. 

The significance of this fact cannot be under- 
estimated. It means that millions upon millions 
of children are now being taught to honor the 
fundamental tenets of liberty in their own basic 
legal structure, just as our own children are 
taught to honor our own Bill of Rights. The Dec- 
laration of Human Rights is doing more to ad- 
vance the cause of freedom, which must always 
be the American cause, than thousands of Ameri- 
can teachers could ever do, even if we could afford 
to send them. 

It is important not to undervalue the creative 
constructive power of the Declaration of Human 
Rights, even though it is without legal force. It 
is doing an important job right now in preparing 
the world for the time when it may be possible 
to agree on an actual legal] covenant or covenants 
in the field of human rights. The educational 
job of preparing the minds of men everywhere 
to understand the meaning and responsibility of 
freedom must make real progress before any cov- 
enant can hope to stand up as law. <A law which 
does not have its roots in the popular will has no 
more vitality than a plant in a thin soil. 

As the Secretary of State said in Washington 
last week “great changes, great developments, 
usually come about slowly and not by a very sud- 
den development. Sometimes they seem to come 
about by a sudden development, but only if a great 
deal of preparatory work has already been done 
so that the ground has been laid.” * 

Benjamin Franklin had another expression 
which we might appropriately apply to foreign 
affairs. In Poor Richard’s Almanac he wrote “It 
is hard for an empty bag to stand upright.” He 
meant that poverty places a man’s honesty to a 
severe test. Adapting this adage to our foreign 
relations, we might say that it is difficult for de- 
mocracy to survive in the abysmal conditions of 
poverty, disease, and ignorance prevailing among 
two-thirds of the people of the globe. A starving 
man will take four sandwiches before the four 
freedoms, as it was so aptly put by the Pakistan 
delegate to the United Nations. 

The necessity of spreading the doctrines of 


* Ibid., Mar. 16, 1953, p. 402. 
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freedom is one of the main reasons for our foreign- 
economic programs. In executing them, we have 
found that the greatest possibilities for improv- 
ing living conditions lie in the people of the 
countries needing help. 

In the mountainous areas of Greece there was 
fertile land, uncultivated, and willing farmers 
with weeks of idle time each year and all because 
there were no roads to take extra produce down to 
the markets. If they planted more potatoes than 
they could eat, the potatoes rotted. Through a 
program set up by a member of the U.N. Social 
Advisory Board, in cooperation with the Greek 
Government, tens of thousands of men and women 
organized their own voluntary road building 
projects. Using picks and shovels made in their 
local blacksmith shops and bought with their own 
money, they constructed over 1,500 kilometers of 
roads in 18 months. 

The cost to the United States was a little more 
than a third of the salary of one man. Value to 
Greece: more work and more food for years and 
years to come, grown by willing workers on their 
own land. Enough food for its people is essen- 
tial to the stability of the free Government of 
Greece, as of any government. Value to the 
United States: a more stable economy in a stra- 
tegic part of the world. 

Thus a smal] investment, a small amount of 
assistance, can act as a catalyst stirring to life the 
innate skills, ingenuities, and energies of large 
numbers of people. 

These are long-range matters, however. One 
may rightfully ask, what is the evidence of U.N. 
effectiveness in urgent questions of the hour? 
Let me answer with another illustration. 


Focusing World Public Opinion 


In 1946 the Soviet Union declined to honor its 
treaty with Iran and withdraw its occupation 
troops after American and British forces had re- 
tired. The diplomacy of another day might have 
required a show of force, warships to the eastern 
Mediterranean, bombing planes concentrated at 
Near East bases. 

Instead, the United States sent its Secretary of 
State to the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions. His attack, and that of others, on the con- 
duct of the Soviet Union caused the famous walk- 
out of Mr. Gromyko. That walkout became sym- 
bolic, for the censure of the peoples of the world 
became so strong that Russian forces marched out 
of Iran. 

Again in 1948, after a 2-week “police action,” 
Dutch armies were in complete control of Indo- 
nesia. The Republic’s forces were defeated. 
Their leaders were in jail. One year later, Indo- 
nesia was a free republic. Its leaders were ruling 
their people. A treaty had been signed with the 


Netherlands. Dutch troops were withdrawing in 
an orderly fashion. Yet no outside armies had 
intervened. 
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Again, world public opinion, focused through 
the United Nations, had gone to work. The con. 
ciliations of a U.N. Good Offices Committee had 
speeded the result. In two urgent cases, armies 
were made to retreat without a shot being fired, 
The United Nations played a key role in both 
cases. Can there be any question that it is a tool 
of extraordinary usefulness in foreign policy? | 
think not. 

We cannot measure the value of these accom. 
plishments in terms of the million and even bil- 
lions of dollars saved. Surely it makes each US, 
citizens’ 16 cents per year for his share of the 
assessment for the United Nations and its special. 
ized agencies seem like the greatest tax bargain 
of all time. 

I think the U.N. idea is just beginning to come 
into its own, just beginning to be appreciated by 
the American people. The flurry of frightened 
attacks on the United Nations and the whole idea 
of international organization have gotten far 
more attention than they deserve not because they 
represent American opinion, but because they 
represent the unusual, and it’s the unusual that 
makes news. 

Support for the United Nations doesn’t make 
news because it has become a fundamental of 
sound American thinking about the world and our 
place in it. Both parties included support for 
the United Nations in their platforms. In the 
last opinion polls, 77 percent of the American 

eople expressed their continued belief in the 
United Nations. Thousands of visitors pour 
through the new U.N. buildings every week. Last 
year, more than 5,200 communities celebrated 
U.N. Day. 

And here’s the thing that’s most encouraging to 
me as I read my mail and talk to visitors at the 
U.S. Mission and at headquarters. This support 
is not the wide-eyed, slightly naive optimism that 
too many people entertained for a while after San 
Francisco. They don’t expect to work magic and 
pull a peaceful solution to all man’s problems out 
of a table of organization and some rules of 
procedure. 

They know that the United Nations is good and 
important because it gives us all an organization, 
an instrument, to work with which has just begun 
to prove its usefulness. Every kind of a tool or in- 
strument, from a hoe to a tractor, grows rusty if 
it isn’t used and if it isn’t used properly, but that 
doesn’t mean that there’s anything wrong with 
hoes and tractors. 

Almost everyone has some sort of an idea for 
improving the United Nations, and that’s good, 
too. Of course it can be improved, and I won’t 
start worrying about the vitality of the United 
Nations until people stop thinking of ways to 
improve it. 

These people seem to me to be showing the 
highest kind of patriotism. They know that 
patriotism is blind which cannot see beyond the 
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borders of our own country. When we love our 
country, just as when we love our friends, or our 
husbands, and our children, we must see it as it is. 
And when we see it as it is, an interdependent part 
of a big round spinning world, we see that true 
patriotism requires us to work for our rg age b 
working for a just and peaceful world in which 
all free nations can flourish. 


U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


Climatology and Synoptic Meteorology 
Commissions (WMO) 


The Department of State announced on March 
10 (press release 133) that at the invitation of the 
Government of the United States, the Commissions 
for Climatology and for Synoptic Meteorology of 
the World Meteorological Organization (Wmo) 
will hold their first sessions at Washington March 
12-30 and April 2-29, respectively. 

These are two of eight technical commissions 
created at the First Congress of Wao, held at 
Paris in March and April 1951, to keep abreast 
of and promote meteorological developments both 
in the scientific and applied field and to standard- 
ize methods, procedures, and techniques in the ap- 
plication of meteorology. Each member of Wmo 
may designate technical experts to participate in 
the work of the commissions. 

Wno was established, in the words of the Wmo 
convention of 1947, “with a view to coordinating, 
standardizing, and improving world meteorologi- 
cal activities and to encouraging an efficient ex- 
change of meteorological information between 
countries in the aid of human activities,” such as 
aviation, shipping, and agriculture. 

Climatology is the study of the weather in par- 
ticular areas of the world over long periods of 
time. Under the terms of reference adopted for 
it at the First Congress of Wmo, the Commission 
for Climatology is required to study such matters 
as the meteorological observations and networks 
required for climatological investigations of sur- 
face and upper air conditions, and of the applica- 
tion of climatological data to the activities and 
well-being of the peoples of the world. 

The terms of reference will be reviewed by the 
Commission for Climatology at its first session. 
Reports will be made on recent scientific develop- 
ments in the field of responsibility of the Com- 
mission. Questions relating to the organization 
of the Commission, and of working groups to 
carry on its work between sessions, will be con- 
sidered. Provision is also made in the agenda for 
the study of several special technical questions: 
(1) observational and recording procedures, in- 
cluding networks of climatological, aerological 
and hydrological stations, the classification an 
outfitting of stations, the elements to be observed, 
forms of record; (2) the processing of data; (3) 
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the dissemination of data through such means as 
national and international publications, clima- 
tological broadcasts, and world weather records; 
and (4) the application of climatological data, 
particularly to hydrology. 

The U.S. Government will be represented by 
the following delegation : 


Delegates 

H. C. 8S. Thom, Chairman, Assistant Chief, Climatological 
Services, U.S. Weather Bureau, Department of Com- 
merce 

Woodrow C. Jacobs, Director, Military Climatology, Air 
Weather Service, Department of the Air Force 

Advisers 

Joseph W. Berry, U.S. Weather Bureau, Department of 
Commerce 

J. J. Keyser, Department of the Navy 

J. P. King, Lieutenant Commander, USN, Department 
of the Navy 

W. F. McDonald, U.S. Weather Bureau, Department of 
Commerce 

Franklin Newhall, Department of Agriculture 

W. C. Spreen, Department of the Air Force 

Cc. K. Vestal, U.S. Weather Bureau, Department of 
Commerce 


The Commission for Synoptic Meteorology will 
be concerned with the provision and standardiza- 
tion of means for the study of the weather, as of 
any given time, in widely scattered areas of the 
world. Under its terms of reference, it is respon- 
sible for such matters as the formulation of ob- 
servational requirements for synoptic meteorol- 
ogy, the preparation of code forms and tables of 
specifications for all meteorological purposes, 
meteorological identification systems and index 
numbers, and the coordination of international re- 
quirements and arrangements for the exchange 
and dissemination of data, including analyses, 
forecasts, and warnings. The agenda for its first 
session contains some 80 items on such specific 
topics as synoptic code forms, upper wind reports, 
international analysis code, representation of 
wind speed on charts, weather analysis symbols, 
meteorological telecommunications, and frequency 
of synoptic and aerological observations. 

The U.S. Government will be represented by 
the following delegation: 


Delegates 


I. R. Tannehill, Chairman, Chief, Division of Synoptic 
Reports and Forecasts, U.S. Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Commerce 

Frederick A. Berry, Jr., Captain, USN, Officer in Charge, 
Fleet Weather Central, Department of the Navy 

Robert D. Fletcher, Director of Scientific Services Divi- 
sion, Air Weather Service, Department of the Air 
Force 

Advisers 

C. J. Callahan, Department of the Air Force 

V. S. Hardin, Department of the Air Force 

Norman A. Matson, U.S. Weather Bureau, Department 
of Commerce 

W. B. Paulin, Commander, USN, Department of the Navy 

C. G. Reeves, U.S. Weather Bureau, Department of 
Commerce 

A. K. Showalter, U.S. Weather Bureau, Department of 
Commerce 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[March 12-18] 
Security Council 


Consideration of the recommendation for the 
appointment of the Secretary General continued 
at the Council’s March 13 meeting. In the voting, 
conducted by secret ballot, all three emmele 

laced before the Council failed of adoption. 

he U.S. proposal for the recommendation of 
Carlos P. Romulo received five affirmative votes, 
two negative votes, and four abstentions; the So- 
viets’ candidate, Stanislaw Skrzesezewski, re- 
ceived one affirmative vote, three negative votes, 
and seven abstentions. Thus, neither received the 
required seven affirmative votes. The Danish pro- 
posal for recommending Lester B. Pearson re- 
ceived nine affirmative votes, one negative vote, 
and one abstention, but since the negative vote 
was cast by a permanent member, this proposal 
also failed of saetion. 

The permanent members were requested to hold 
consultations concerning the recommendation 
and to report to the Council by March 19. On 
March 18 the permanent members announced that 
they had exchanged views on the following 
candidates : 


Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, chairman of the Indian 
delegation to the General Assembly; 

Sir Benegal N. Rau of India, a judge of the Interna- 

tional Court of Justice; 

‘Prince Wan Waithayakon, permanent representative 
of Thailand to the United Nations; 

Nasrollah Entezam, chairman of the Iranian delega- 
tion to the General Assembly and president of the fifth 
session of the General Assembly; 

Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, Foreign Minister of Mexico, 
until recently Mexico’s permanent representative to the 
U. N., and president of the sixth session of the General 
Assembly ; 

Eduardo Zuleta Angel of Colombia, who was president 
of the Preparatory Commission of the United Nations and 
a representative of Colombia to various sessions of the 
General Assembly ; 

Prof. Ahmed S. Bokhari, permanent representative of 
Pakistan to the United Nations; 

Dr. Charles Malik, chairman of the delegation of Leba- 
non to the General Assembly and Lebanon’s representative 
on the Security Council; 

Erik Boheman, Swedish Ambassador to the United 
States and a past representative of Sweden to the 
General Assembly. 


They had, however, come to no agreement as to 
what proposals to make to the Council. 
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General Assembly 


Without debate, the Assembly on March 17 con- 
firmed Committee I’s resolutions on the repatria- 
tion of Greek soldiers and on the extension of the 
Collective Measures Committee’s (Cmc) work until 
the ninth regular session. The votes were, respec- 
tively, 54-5-0 and 50-5-3 (Argentina, India, Indo- 
nesia). In both cases the negative votes were cast 
by the U.S.S.R. and its associates. Alexis Kyrou 
(Greece) expressed gratitude to the sponsors of 
the resolution on the Greek item, and to Committee 
I itself, and indicated that settlement of this hu- 
manitarian issue was simply a matter of good will. 

The only vote explanation on the Collective 
Measures Committee’s resolution was that of 
Valerian Zorin (U.S.S.R.), who reiterated his 
delegation’s views that collective-security efforts 
were in contravention of the Charter and the 
Security Council. 

Committee I (Political and Security) —During 
the Committee’s debate on the 11-power resolution 
noting the Collective Measures Committee’s report 
and requesting the Cmc to continue its work until 
the ninth regular General Assembly session, David 
M. Johnson (Canada) on March 13 noted that 
nothing in the Cac report nor in the joint draft 
went beyond the framework of schasinien enunci- 
ated in the Uniting for Peace Resolution. Neither 
was there anything which could be interpreted as 
committing any government to undertake any- 
thing more than it was already pledged to do under 
the Charter itself. The purpose of the Cmc’s 
studies was to facilitate rapid action by govern- 
ments in the event of aggression. However, the 
decision as to what any particular government 
might do in any particular case remained in the 
final analysis entirely up to that government. 

The establishment of an international collective- 
security system was incumbent on every U.N. mem- 
ber, Mr. Johnson emphasized, pointing out that a 
few countries could not continue indefinitely to 
bear nearly all the burden. He had little doubt 
that the resolution, and the work of the Cc, 
would again be attacked by that small group of 
countries which would apparently prefer that the 
world outside its own borders should have no 
collective security at all. 

Pointing to the incorrectness of the Soviet argu- 
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ment that the General Assembly had no business 
meddling in the peace and security field, the 
Canadian representative said he failed to see what 
was so “sinister, illegal, and aggressive” about 








steps taken in the United Nations toward the 
eventual building of a universal collective-security 
system. He also failed to see why it was incom- 
patible with U.N. membership for any group of 
members, in exercising the right of collective self- 
defense under article 51, to organize supplemen- 
tary regional pacts and agreements such as Nato. 
He concluded by observing that it was not just 
a committee which would be kept alive by the 
joint resolution but “the kernel of a great idea.” 

On March 16 Committee I approved the 11- 
power draft by a vote of 52-5 (Soviet bloc)-2 
(India, Indonesia). Several of the Arab States 
expressed reservations, chiefly concerning the im- 

sition of measures on a state without its consent. 
In a vote explanation, Valerian Zorin repeated 
Soviet objections to the “illegal” activities of the 
Cmc, which he claimed was established in viola- 
tion of the Charter as a substitute for the Security 
Council. It was not the veto, he claimed, but the 
efforts of the United States and the United King- 
dom to circumvent the Security Council that had 
caused the present situation in the Council. 

Ambassador Ernest A. Gross (U.S.) opened 
discussion of disarmament on March 18 with a 
challenge to the Soviet Union to back up the peace 
protestations of its leaders with good faith in 
negotiations in the Disarmament Commission. 
The field of disarmament, he suggested, provided 
an excellent testing-ground for the U.S.S.R. to 
give tangible evidence of what the Soviet rulers 
claimed was their policy of peace. (For text, see 
p. 476.) 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


Seventh Semiannual Report of United States Advisory 
Commission on Information. Letter from Chairman, 
the United States Advisory Commission on Informa- 
tion Transmitting The Seventh Semiannual Report 
of the United States * Iwisory Commission on Infor- 
mation Dated Januar, 1953, Pursuant to Section 603 
of Public Law 402, 80th Congress. H. Doc. 94, 83d 
Cong., Ist Sess. 23 pp. 

International Agreements or Understandings. Communi- 
cation from the President of the United States Rela- 
tive to An Appropriate Resolution, Making it Clear 
That We Would Never Acquiesce in the Enslavement 
of any People in Order to Purchase Fancied Gain 
for Ourselves, and That We Would Not Feel That Any 
Past Agreements Committed Us To Any Such En- 
slavement. H. Doc. 93, 83d Cong., Ist Sess. 2 pp. 

Studying the Escapee and Refugee Situation in Western 
Europe. Report (To accompany S. Res. 68). S. Rept. 
40, 838d Cong., 1st Sess. 1 p. 

Extending Authority For the Investigation With Respect 
to the Effectiveness of Foreign Information Programs. 
Report (To accompany S. Res. 44). S. Rept. 44, 83d 
Cong., Ist Sess. 2 pp. 

Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1953. Report 
(To accompany H. R. 3053). H. Rept. 46, 88d Cong., 
1st Sess. 32 pp. 
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Report of Activities of the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Problems. 
Message From the President of the United States 
Transmitting A Report of the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Financial 
Problems Covering Its Operations From April 1, 1952, 
to September 30, 1952, and Describing in Accordance 
With Section 4 (b) (5) of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act, the Participation of the United States in 
the International Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development For 
the Above Period. H. Doc. 60, 838d Cong., 1st Sess. 
74 pp. 

Copper Import-Tax Suspension. Minority Views (To 
accompany H. R. 568). S. Rept. 35, Part 2, 83d Cong., 
1st Sess. 2 pp. 

The State of the Union. Address of the President of the 
United States Delivered Before a Joint Session of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives Relative 
to the State of the Union. H. Doc. 75, 83d Cong., 1st 
Sess. 15 pp. 

Copper Import Tax Suspension. Hearings Before the 
Committee on Finance, United States Senate, Eighty- 
Third Congress, First Session on H. R. 568, An Act To 
Continue Until the Close of June 30, 1954, the Suspen- 
sion of Certain Import Taxes on Copper. February 3 
and 4, 1953. 73 pp. 

Nomination of Walter Bedell Smith. Hearing Before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 
Eighty-Third Congress, First Session on the Nomina- 
tion of Walter Bedell Smith To Be Under Secretary 
of State. February 4,1953. 39 pp. 

Nomination of James B. Conant. Hearings Before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Sen- 
ate, Eighty-Third Congress, First Session on the 
Nomination of James B. Conant To Be United States 
High Commissioner for Germany. February 2 and 3, 
1953. 111 pp. 

Under Secretary of State for Administration. An Act To 
amend Public Law 73, Eighty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion (63 Stat. 111), to provide for an Under Secretary 
of State for Administration. Public Law 2—83d 
Congress, Chapter 2—I1st Session, S. 243. Approved 
February 7, 1953. 1p. 

Copper Import-Tax Suspension. Report (To accompany 
H. R. 568). S. Rept. 35, 88d Cong., Ist Sess. 3 pp. 

Overseas Information Programs of the United States. In- 
terim Report of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
Pursuant to the Provisions of S. Res. 74, 82d Congress, 
2d Session. Presented by Senator Fulbright. S. 
Rept. 30, 83d Cong., Ist Sess. 7 pp. 

Providing For an Under Secretary of State for Administra- 
tion. Hearing Before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives, Eighty-Third Con- 
gress, First Session on S. 243 and H. R. 1377, Bills 
To Provide For an Under Secretary of State for 
Administration. January 28, 1953. 20 pp. 

Inaugural Address of Dwight D. Eisenhower, President 
of the United States, Delivered at the Capitol, Wash- 
ington D. C., January 20, 1953. S. Doc. 9, 83d Cong., 
1st Sess. 5 pp. 

Extension of Investigation of Overseas Information Pro- 
grams. Report (To accompany S. Res. 44). S. Rept. 
24, 83d Cong., Ist Sess. 2 pp. 

Overseas Information Programs of the United States. 
Hearings Before a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, United States Senate, Eighty- 
Second Congress, Second Session on Overseas Infor- 
mation Programs of the United States. November 20 
and 21,1952. 227 pp. 

Institute of Pacific Relations. Composite Index to Hear- 
ings and Report Before the Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate the Administration of the Internal Security Act 
and Other Internal Security Laws of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, United States Senate, Eizghty- 
Second Congress, Second Session on the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. Part15. 251 pp. 
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Tidelands Legislation and the Conduct of Foreign Affairs 


Statement by Jack B. Tate 
Deputy Legal Adviser’ 


I appear at the request of the Committee to 
testify on questions concerning the international 
relations of the United States which have arisen 
in the course of the hearings of this Committee on 
control and development of mineral resources in 
submerged lands off the coasts of the United 
States. 

I should make it clear at the outset that the 
Department is not charged with responsibility 
concerning the issue of Federal versus State own- 
ership or control. It is concerned solely with the 
effect which the legislation might have upon the 
conduct of foreign affairs. 

I shall summarize first the historic position of 
the United States with respect to the question of 
control which a coastal state may exercise in the 
waters adjacent to its coasts. I shall review briefly 
the policy reasons which lead this Government to 
follow and maintain this position. And I shall 
finally examine the points which appear to involve 
a possible conflict with our traditional position in 
this field of foreign relations. 

The position of the United States with respect 
to the control which a coastal state may exercise 
involves three areas: inland waters, territorial 
waters, and high seas. 

The relevance of considerations concerning in- 
land waters is this. The belt of territorial waters 
is measured from the coast. On the land portion 
of the coast, the line from which territorial waters 
are measured is the low water mark of the tide. 
Since bodies of waters such as bays, gulfs, rivers, 
etc., also open on the coast, it is necessary in such 
cases to use a fictional line from which to measure 
territorial waters. The position of the United 
States is that the waters of bays and estuaries less 
than 10 miles wide (or which are, at the first point 
above such openings, less than 10 miles), are inland 
waters of the United States, and the territorial 
limit is measured from a straight line drawn across 
these openings. A strait, or channel, or sound 


* Made on Mar. 3 before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House of Representatives. 
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which leads to an inland body of water is dealt 
with on the same basis as bays. But the waters of 
a strait which connect two seas having the char- 
acter of high seas are not inland waters. 

It is an essential feature of inland waters that 
they are assimilated for all intents and purposes 
to the land territory of the coastal state, and for- 
eign vessels may not claim in such waters a right 
of innocent passage. Foreign vessels may, how- 
ever, claim a right of innocent passage through 
straits connecting high seas. A detailed review of 
the traditional position of the United States re- 
garding the determination of territorial waters 
was furnished by the Department to the Attorney 
General in a letter dated November 13, 1951, and 
a copy of this letter, as well as of a supplementary 
letter dated February 12, 1952, has been furnished, 
I believe, to the Committee. 


Jefferson’s Position 


As early as 1793, this Government had to face 
the question of the breadth of territorial waters. 
At that time Jefferson, while reserving a final de- 
cision, took the position that the United States 
should consider territorial waters “as restrained 
for the present to the distance of one sea league 
or three geographical miles” from the seashore. 
This position has never been changed. The 
United States supported the 3-mile limit at the 
1930 Hague Conference for the Codification of 
International Law. And in the last few years, 
this Government has on a number of occasions re- 
affirmed this position and protested the claims 
of other states to limits broader than 3 miles, 
including the claim of the Soviet Union to 12 
miles. 

In adhering to the 3-mile limit, the United 
States does not preclude itself, of course, from 
taking all steps necessary to prevent or repel 
threats to its national security. 

Preventive measures such as the establishment 
of Defensive Sea Areas for national defense pur- 
poses have been established in the past, and some 
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j,re still in effect under current legislation. (62 
| stat. 799, 18 U. S. C. 2152, deriving from the Act 
jf Mar. 4, 1917.) 

Nor does the United States preclude itself from 
xercising jurisdiction on the high seas, beyond 
the 3-mile limit, for certain purposes. A good 
sxample is the legislation, enacted as early as 1790, 

roviding for the exercise of jurisdiction within 
2 miles from the coast for purposes of customs 
wntrol. Legislation for the same purpose is in 
fect (Anti-Smuggling Act of Aug. 5, 1935, 49 
stat. 517, 19 U.S. C. 1701-1711). 
The claim made by the United States in the 
Presidential Proclamation of September 28, 19457 
to jurisdiction and control of the national re- 
sources of the subsoil and seabed of the continental 
shelf off its coast is one more example of the com- 
patibility between the U.S. position on the 3-mile 
limit and the protection of its interests. This 
Government did not claim sovereignty, or an ex- 
tension of its boundaries beyond the limit of 3 
miles of territorial waters. Indeed it specified in 
the proclamation that the character as high seas 
of the waters above the continental shelf and the 
right to their free and unimpeded navigation are 
inno way affected. 


Freedom of the Seas 


I now turn to the reasons for the adoption and 
maintenance of this position. The purpose of this 
Government has been, and still is, to give effect 
to its traditional policy of freedom of the seas. 
Such freedom is essential to its national interests. 
It is a time honored concept of defense that the 
greater the freedom and range of its warships and 
aircraft, the better protected are its security in- 
terests. Likewise, the maintenance of free lanes 








and air routes is vital to the success of its shipping 
and air transport. And it is becoming evident 
that its fishing interest depends in large part upon 
fishing resources in seas adjacent to foreign states. 

The maintenance of the traditional position of 
the United States is vital at a time when a number 
of foreign states show a tendency unilaterally to 
break down the principle of freedom of the seas 
by attempted extensions of sovereignty over high 
seas. A change of the traditional position of this 
Government would be seized upon by other states 
as justification for broad and extravagant claims 
over adjacent seas. This is precisely what hap- 
pened when this Government issued its proclama- 
tion of 1945 regarding jurisdiction and control 
over resources of the continental shelf. It pre- 
cipitated a chain reaction of claims, going beyond 
the terms of the U.S. proclamation, including 
claims to sovereignty extending as much as 200 
miles from shore. 

The Department is concerned with such provi- 
sions of proposed legislation as would recognize 


? BULLETIN of Sept. 30, 1945, p. 485. 
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or permit the extension of the seaward bound- 
aries of certain States beyond the 3-mile limit. 
In international relations, the territorial claims 
of the States and of the Nation are indivisible. 
The claims of the States cannot exceed those of 
the Nation. If the Nation should recognize the 
extension of the boundaries of any State beyond 
the 3-mile limit, its identification with the broader 
claim would force abandonment of its traditional 
position. At the same time it would renounce 
grounds of protest against claims of foreign states 
to greater breadths of territorial waters. This is 
without reference to the question as to whether the 
States should be permitted to exploit the resources 
of the continental shelf beyond State boundaries. 

The Department believes that the grant by the 
Federal Government of rights to explore and de- 
velop the mineral resources of the continental 
shelf off the coasts of the United States can be 
achieved within the framework of its traditional 
international position. 
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Office of Under Secretary 
for Administration Established ' 


1. Public Law 2, 83rd Congress, establishes in the De- 
partment of State the position of Under Secretary of State 
for Administration. The Office of the Under Secretary 
for Administration was created : 

a. To relieve the Secretary and the Under Secretary, 

to the greatest extent possible, of the management prob- 

lems of the Department in order to allow them to con- 
centrate on Foreign policy problems and negotiations; 
and, 

b. To insure that the Department of State is organ- 

ized and operated so as to promote maximum efficiency 

and effectiveness. 

2. Mr. Donold B. Lourie has been appointed Under Sec- 
retary of State for Administration. It is the Secretary’s 
desire that Mr. Lourie have responsibility for the manage- 
ment and organization of the entire Department. He 
will give particular attention to policy problems with re- 
spect to loyalty and security. In carrying out these re- 
sponsibilities, Mr. Lourie will be assisted by the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration. 

3. The following officers are primarily responsible to 
the Under Secretary for Administration: 

The Technical Cooperation Administrator (TCA) 

The International Information Administrator (IIA) 

The Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations 

(H) 

The Legal Adviser (L) 

The Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs (P) 

The Special Assistant for Intelligence (R) 

The Science Adviser (O/SA) 


6. The routing symbol for the Under Secretary for 
Administration is O. 


*Excerpt from Department Circular No. 12, dated 
Feb. 20. 
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American Principles 

Disarmament as one of the vital conditions of 
peace (Gross) . . ‘ 

Growth of European unity (Conant) 


American Republics 

BRAZIL: Signs Torquay Protocol to GaTtr . . 

Developing relations of mutual trust and 
respect (Dulles) — . a 


MEXICO: 
Letter of credence ° 
Mines to deliver manganese to U. S. 
Military assistance to Latin America 


U.S. 


capital 
(Cabot) 


investment in Latin America 


Arms and Armed Forces 
Strong protests made against Czech attack on 
U.S. aircraft (texts of notes) . 


Claims and Property 
Tidelands legislation and the conduct of tia 
affairs (Tate before House Comm.) 4 


Congress 

Current legislation on foreign policy listed . 

Tidelands legislation and conduct of ees 
affairs (Tate before House Comm.) 


Disarmament Commission 
Disarmament as one of the vital conditions of 
peace (Gross) a 6 oe eee a ae 


Europe 
BELGIUM: Secretary Dulles and Belgian minis- 


ter exchange views 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Strong protests ‘made 


against attack on U.S. aircraft (texts of 
notes) 
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